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Together we build so that this mother and millions of parents all over our beloved 
land shall be able to secure for their children the greatest measure of health, 
growth, and all-round development. To this supreme end the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers pledges its efforts with renewed interest and vigor. 
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The Prestdenti Message 








TOGETHER WE BUILD 


F it had been possible for the National Congress to hold a convention in May—a convention that had been 
i planned for but that had to be canceled owing to travel restrictions— we would have used the theme ‘‘Together 
We Build.” We know that the two essentials in the world today, if we are to have a better future, are the need for 
unity, both of purpose and of constructive effort, and the need for building to repair the ravages of war and to improve 
conditions that existed before the war. 

Because the future will soon be in the hands of those who are the children and youth of today, we, the adults of 
today, have the double responsibility of doing all the building possible in our lifetime and of laying the foundations for 
further advances. At the same time we must prepare our young people to take up the responsibilities we shall relin- 
quish sooner or later. This is a direct challenge to all members of parent-teacher associations because our accepted 
objectives are directed toward action that secures for every child the “highest advantages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education.” 

In our “Searchlights and Compass Points” for the coming year the National Congress has grouped under the 
heading ““Together We Build” seven areas of interest in which parent-teacher members should be united for con- 
structive activity and which we hope each local association will include in its year’s program. None of these areas is 
new to us, but there is need to enlarge our vision of them the better to see the relation of each to the other and the 
importance of all in a healthy community, national, and international life. 


BETTER HOMES AND PARENTS 


If we truly believe that the foundation upon which our way of life is built is the individual home and 
all homes combined, we have a twofold responsibility. We must give much more serious consideration 
to every phase of homemaking, as it relates to both men and women, and likewise to the social forces 
and conditions that too often make it difficult to establish good homes. 

We know that a good home must be founded on a deep spiritual faith and that religious convictions 
are first acquired in the home; we know that these convictions are essential in the life of each person if 
he is to have an inner security in a difficult world. We know, too, that our very way of life depends on 
the sort of people we are. All this is more important than any laws and charters man has ever written. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Health and physical well-being also begin in the home. A strong nation must be a healthy nation, its 
citizens physically fit. But total national health depends on many factors, in community life as well as 
in family life. Many types of services are needed, and both preventive and remedial work are necessary. 
Health education belongs in the schools as an important part of the curriculum. Today health is a 


world problem, and in our plans for rebuilding a devastated world, health is given a place of prime 
importance. 


BETTER SCHOOLS AND BETTER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


We cannot praise too highly the work of the schools in building a united country; they have taken 
people of all nationalities, all racial backgrounds—adults as well as children—and have molded them 
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into American citizens. It is possible to criticize the schools for the things they have not done, but this 
kind of criticism usually turns out to be leveled at ourselves, for too often we have been niggardly with 
our support. We have not understood clearly enough the programs and objectives of education; we 
have not given of our thinking to educators. Yet our public schools have been and still are the most 
potent means we have of making one nation out of countless diverse elements and of preparing our 
children and youth for what the future may bring them. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Our way of life depends for success on its citizens and their acceptance of the responsibilities as well as 
the freedoms of citizenship. It is as important for us to be vitally concerned over the choice of city 
and county officials as over the choice of a president of the United States. The practice of good citizen- 
ship must begin in the home, continue in the school, and eventually be exercised in the community. 
Voting privileges come when we have reached a certain age, but citizenship begins as soon as a child 
can make a contribution to the common life around him. 


A BETTER COMMUNITY LIFE 


Of late years we have become community-conscious. We have worked together for the war effort. We 
have had to try to assimilate new groups in many areas, and thus we have learned at first hand that 
there are many sorts of people in this country of ours. We have come to understand that it is not suffi- 
cient for a favored few to give their children every care and attention and to ignore those less fa- 
vored. We have also realized that there are many ways of building a good life for all people and that if 
we do so, there will be less need for costly remedial treatment. Mutual understanding, good will, and fair 
play will overcome racial or religious prejudice and the hatreds that are a cancer in the life of a nation. 


APPRECIATION OF CULTURAL VALUES 


In an age of scientific advance, an appreciation of technical achievements often seems more important 
than certain intangible values. But unless we are unfortunate enough to have only material interests and 
live wholly on the surface, it is these intangibles that enable us to build the good and satisfactory life. 
It is the art, the literature, the creative thinking, the idealism of past generations that have brought us 
into being as we are. These values are our richest heritage and must be preserved at all costs. They 
are what our men are fighting for now and have fought for in every previous war. Let us keep our 
education balanced between the so-called practical purposes and the cultural and spiritual values. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


At San Francisco nations have demonstrated that they can unite to secure peace as well as to wage 
war. More, they realize that a passive peace is not enough; in economic and social issues lie the seeds 
of war. Nations have learned that the common folks of the world must be given opportunity for ad- 
vancement and that the large and powerful nations have a responsibility which they must share with 
those who are smaller and less powerful. This thinking must be accepted by the citizens of each nation 
as well as by its representatives at a conference. To further international unity we have to understand 
that the whole world is really no more than an extension of our own community, our own nation; that 
people everywhere have similar needs and similar desires; and that unity and building must proceed 
at every level and in all countries. Only thus will a better world be slowly shaped for all our children. 

Let us be thoughtful people this year and in the years ahead. We hope all war will cease before too 
long, but even peace will be a test for us. Will we slip back and consider only our own comfort, our 
own interests, or will we remember always that we are part of one world? One of these alternatives is 
easy; the other is not. Have we still enough of the pioneering spirit to choose the hard way? 


Jyenmettas Ch. Hye Tonga! 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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OR earnest parents there can be no 

deeper concern than that their chil- 
dren learn to face the world with honest 
eyes and resolute good will. How this, 
the most important lesson in the class- 
room of everyday living, may be taught 
is told here by Mrs. Fisher—and told 
on a note of cheer. 





HE editor of this magazine wrote recently 

to invite me, out of my long experience of 

family life, to answer the question that 
stands at the head of this article. My first re- 
action was “Why, we can’t help teaching them 
that! From the time they first stand up, from the 
time they abandon that baby-animal, four-footed 
crawl and begin to walk like human beings, we 
give them constant, daily, hourly instruction on 
that subject.” 


But then I reflected with sadness and anxiety, 
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“No, it is not accurate to say that we constantly 
teach them the difference between right and 
wrong. What we really teach them is the difference 
between what we think is right and what we think 
is wrong.” What we really think, I mean, not what 
we say in formal words and phrases. For children, 
living as they do in closest intimacy with their 
parents, come to have the most piercingly pene- 
trating, Judgment-Day certainty about what their 
parents’ moral standards actually are. 

In a family where the inner, unspoken, but 
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ly held definition of wrong is “anything that 
bothers me,” the children learn not the difference 
tween doing right and doing wrong, but the 
lifference between doing things their parents 
n’t object to and hiding things done against 
heir wish. If, for the father and mother, the 
ntimate, inner definition of a right action is “any- 
thing that adds to the prestige of our family or 
to its material possessions, or anything that makes 
life easier for us,” you may be sure that the chil- 
dren come to think of right in those terms. 
These will inevitably be their own standards of 
right and wrong until such time as they fall under 
the creative influence of an inspiring teacher or 
older person with higher and sounder ideals; or 
unhappy alternative—under the destructive in- 
fluence of an unscrupulous person who carries 
that false definition of right and wrong just 
enough farther to land its practitioners in jail. 
Parents whose inner standards are selfish, mate- 
rialistic, and cynical can send their children to 
Sunday school faithfully year after year without 
neutralizing the secret moral poison that is dis- 
tilled from their every contact with those children. 


The Trivial Round 


Lees I say contact I do not refer only to oc- 
casions when older and younger people meet 
in the common activity of everyday life. I refer 
to the contact each child has with the total person- 
ality of his parents, with their moral ideals (or 
lack of them), as he hears their casual talk, ob- 
serves their actions day by day. 

At the dinner table a shady deal is mentioned, 
or someone is shown to have taken advantage of 
a situation in a mean or unscrupulous manner. 
Perhaps an acquaintance with an old automobile 
to sell has, by adroit silence at the right time, sold 
it for more than the purchaser would have paid 
had he known the truth about that car. Or some- 
one has arranged, by buying a hat or coat or blouse 
and then returning it to the shop as unsatisfactory, 
to have the use of it for one special occasion with- 
out paying for it. A responsible job, coveted by a 
number of deserving candidates, has been given to 
an unreliable young man of questionable habits, 
simply because his father has political influence. 
A parent has frightened a teacher with the threat 
that he will repeat certain gossip about. her, and 
thus secured special treatment for his little daugh- 
ter in her classroom. A cruel injustice has been 
done to an innocent member of a racial minority, 
humiliatingly excluded from American privileges 
solely because of the color of his skin, not because 
of anything he himself has done. 

Such topics as these may come up in casual fam- 
ily talk, as the news of the day is passed in review 
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during mealtimes. From the parents’ comments 
on them, even if those comments be no more than 
the passive silence of acquiescence, the child re- 
ceives the real moral instruction of his life. 

Teaching children the difference between the 
right and the wrong attitude toward life is one 
duty for which parents do not have to try to find 
time and opportunity. When they tell about a piece 
of good fortune that has befallen a neighbor they 
may speak with zestful, sharing pleasure or with 
grudging, belittling comments. The children take 
note—and perhaps publish! Father expresses his 
approval of a young woman seen in the streetcar 
who with a quick, friendly smile gave up her seat 
to an elderly woman of another race. Mother, too, 
has her story: 

“The oilstove got to smoking today, while I was 
hanging out the clothes. The kitchen would have 
been terribly smoked up if one of those little Wil- 
kinson boys hadn’t noticed it as he was going by, 
and rushed to tell me. Wasn’t that nice of him! 
Only five years old! Isn’t it swell whgn kids begin 
to be old enough to take some responsibility for 
things going right?” The child’s response is a 
mental resolve to win just that sort of approval at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Disapprovals are important, too. One quick, 
spontaneous flare-up of father’s indignation and 
the children know what he thinks about that sadis- 
tic pleasure called teasing. Without a word of 
moralizing he has set one more well-placed stone 
in the foundations of their character. And so it 
goes from hour to hour and year to year. An act 
of helpfulness, an earnest look of sincere compas- 
sion, a word of regret for wrongdoing—such lit- 
tle things, yet these are the seeds from which 
grows loving-kindness in the heart of a child. To 
him it matters enormously how the all-powerful 
parent looks at human life, and he watches with 
eyes that are terribly sharp. 


The Drama of Growing Up 


nN I SAT at my desk just now, writing these 
grandmotherly reflections, I was called down- 
stairs by one of the pleasantest of the many pleas- 
ant things that happen to people just because 
they are in their sixties. A caller was there, a 
man in his middle thirties now, who years ago had 
been a schoolmate and playfellow of my children. 
Coming back to the old home town from the Mas- 
sachusetts city where he now lives, he had brought 
his wife and children to see me. Nothing is more 
heartening to the older generation than such re- 
appearance of people, remembered first as boister- 
ous, play-loving children and then as adolescents 
too tall for their strength, anxious about their 
future — anxious with good reason, their older 
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friends think, knowing all too well how many ways 
there are for growing-up boys and girls to take 
a wrong turn. 

He had been—very recently it seemed to my 
elderly eyes—such a boy, such a youth, unsure of 
himself, obliged by circumstance to plunge into 
earning a living and family responsibilities be- 
fore he felt himself fully strong enough to cope 
with them, his sensitive young face shadowed by 
the life-and-death decisions he must make. Yet 
here he was now, the sturdy, calm, poised, kindly, 
self-confident father of a family; well-dressed, 
driving his own car, with a sweet and pretty wife 
and four splendid children in whom the sap of life 
was racing strong from root to leaf and bud. 

We sat down under our old oak tree—the slow- 
grower, hardly a foot taller than when my caller 
used to pass back and forth under it playing hide- 
and-seek or, later, dreading to face a perilous and 
uncertain future. The little children scattered to 
play, first rolling down the grassy terrace with 
whoops of joy, then finding a green frog on the 
edge of the fountain, squatting and bending over 
him with shrieks and startled laughter as he leaped 
to and fro in the small circle. 

The father turned his head to see what the high 
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screams meant, saw the frog, and paused for an 
instant to call good-naturedly, “Don’t hurt him, 
children. You may play with him, but be careful 
not to hurt him.” 

He turned back to the conversation of the adults 
and went on to describe his excellent job in the 
big electrical works. But from time to time when 
he judged they needed another reminder, he called 
over his shoulder in that good-father voice, not 
heavy with authority but nonetheless command- 
ing, “Play with him, kids, but don’t hurt him.” 

I asked myself, “Are those children being taught 
the difference between right and wrong?” And 
promptly I answered myself. “I’ll say they are! 
Search human society the world around, and you 
will not find children who are having a better 
chance to learn that difference.” 


Parents Are Teachers 


id IS SUCH a threadbare platitude that I am al- 
most abashed to set it down in print, but, after 
all, what else is there to say on the subject except 
that children can be counted on to learn what 
their parents teach? They will be steadfast and 
true if they are brought up by parents who may 
or may not exhort them about righteousness but 
who always keep the promises they make, out- 
spokenly admire other promise-keepers, and de- 
plore broken pledges. They will not be bigoted 
and intolerant if they have parents who ener- 
getically defend from unfairness and discrimina- 
tion those in minority groups who don’t get a 
fair deal. 

If they have always heard their parents sympa- 
thizing with the misfortunes of others and con- 
demning any form of cruelty, they are not going 
to grow up to be malicious kinds of folks who gloat, 
secretly or openly, when a fellow man is less than 
happy, good, and successful. 

A wise parent takes it for granted that when 
one has made a slip—be it breaking a window 
or stealing something that belongs to another— 
that deed is to be faced with honest, sincere re- 
gret, the harm done repaired as far as possible, 
and then left in the past while life goes on into 
the future. His sons and daughters are in their 
maturity the strong, fine souls who restore and 
uphold our faith in human nature’s possibilities. 

There is no moral instruction that can be com- 
pared with the training children can get from 
their parents without a single mention of the 
words right and wrong. What parents actually 
do, day after day, as they are faced with life’s 
contingencies—this is the best textbook available. 
I’d almost say it is the only one that reaches their 
subconscious selves, that deep subsoil of person- 
ality in which all moral standards are rooted. 
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Lots Can Happen 


Poxfore Teo 


‘§ OTS can happen before two; but, more than 
L. that, lots should happen before two. The care 

of the child has not been fully modernized, 
especially the care that is given during the early 
years of life. We have not put the knowledge 
we possess to real work. The care of the infant, 
apart from medical care, depends too much upon 
the mother—her understanding, her vitality, her 
ability to plan. She deserves more help, physical 
as well as psychological, to do her job really well. 
Motherhood is indeed becoming a different kind 
of a job. It was doubtless true at one time that 
maternal satisfaction was the mainspring; but 
today a very definite shift is occurring, with the 
child as the focal point. Fortunately, what is best 
for the child often coincides with what is best for 
the mother. 


oe 
~~ 


HAT a great deal may happen in the way 

of development—mental, physical, and 
emotional—during the months of actual baby- 
hood is a fact already known to every parent. 
It is not so generally known that what hap- 
pens can be wisely directed, so that the baby 
reaches his second birthday in the pink of 
physical health, mentally alert and growing, 
and well started on the highroad to emotional 
security and strength. The first article of 
the study course “The Precious Preschool 
Years” points out the way to all who seek it. 





Motherhood is a very confining job, especially 
in these days of smaller family units and less 
neighborliness. The hours are long and the de- 
mands very exacting. It is remarkable how few 
complaints have been voiced by the mothers whose 
daily program is so crowded and cramping—re- 
markable, too, that so few people realize how read- 
ily community planning could eliminate the occa- 
sion for complaint and help the mother to do her 
job ever so much more effectively. 


When Baby Is Very New 


5 iw very start that mother and child make to- 
gether after the baby is born is far from ideal 
in our modern hospital. Separation during the 
night has its advantages, but daytime is different. 
The baby needs the closeness, the watchful care 
of the mother. And the mother needs the closeness 
of the baby so that she may know that her nine 
months’ experience has ended in reality and not 
in an idea of a baby, existing off there somewhere 
in a nursery. Mothers (and fathers) are now de- 
manding this more natural closeness. It is to be 
hoped that the medical profession and the authori- 
ties responsible for hospital administration will 
eventually answer this demand. 

The shift from hospital to home is not an easy 
one, especially when the mother hasn’t seen much 
of her baby and is in fact a little afraid of him. 
The greatest of care needs to be exercised during 
this transitional period. The mother’s emotional 
balance is not completely restored and the child’s 
hold on life is rather precarious in these early 
weeks. That is why it is essential for the right 
person to be there to help. Generally speaking, 
a relative is not the best person to step in. The 
job calls for someone who is absorbed in the work 
at hand, someone who likes to do it and wants to 
learn to do it better. Here is where the community 
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can help with a new type of employment agency 
capable of training as well as placing its clientele. 
It should be possible to find a fairly large number 
of young women eager for experience with a new- 
born baby and happy to undertake a brief course 
of training. Crying is sleep shattering, and the 
infant’s demand that something be done is not 
always easy to understand. If these prospective 
helpers learned no more than how to handle a 
crying baby they could be high- 
ly useful to the young mother. 
A trained helper engaged for 
the period of these early months 
could save a mother from ex- 
hausting experiences and in- 
sure her enjoying a period of 
steady recuperation. 


Routine or Rhythm 


OTHING can more vividly tell 
the mother how her baby 
is organizing than the charting 
of these early weeks. Success- 
ful breast feeding may well 
hinge on how things are han- 
dled during this period. Also a 
self-regulating feeding schedule 
is more easily carried out with 
breast feeding. The earlier de- 
mand for multiple feedings is 
steadily reduced until some- 
where between nine and twelve 
weeks of age the infant settles 
down to three feedings a day. 
Interestingly enough, he knows when he is hungry 
and when he is satisfied. When his nourishment 
is planned so that these two demands are answered 
he organizes much more quickly than the baby 
who is held to a rigid schedule. If the mother is 
capable of carrying through a self-regulation feed- 
ing schedule with belief and understanding, she 
will also be able to carry through many other self- 
regulation schedules in other fields. These may 
be in the more rudimentary routine fields (in 
eliminatjon, for example) or in the highly social- 
ized ethical field, which includes the child’s capac- 
ity to accept blame and responsibility. And 
always it is essential for the mother to hold in 
mind that there are two sides to self-regulation. 
On the one hand there is self-demand; on the other, 
self-adaptation. When the demand is satisfied the 
adaptation will follow. 
Sixteen weeks may be considered a first signifi- 
cant period when self-adaptation really shows it- 
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self. The infant now happily talks to himself for 
at least fifteen minutes before he asks for his first 
morning feeding, much to the joy of his parents. 
His hunger demand is not as great as his vocal- 
izing demand; thus his new-found ability to vocal- 
ize helps to stabilize his feeding demand so that 
he can now wait. Not that this pattern will con- 
tinue, for in any organization there are always 
ups and downs, but each new up and each new 
down is at a higher level than the previous one. 
Observe the thirty-two-weeks-old child and notice 
how very impatient he is as he sees his food being 
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prepared. This is the next lesson for the mother 
to learn—that age factors are of real significance. 
You can expect certain things to happen at certain 
ages. You can anticipate both good periods and 
bad periods and—most important of all—you can 
protect your child from being asked to do things 
before he is ready (and vice versa). The fact that 
bowel control is not achieved before two years of 
age is a shocking one to many parents, but it is 
true. An understanding parent may not really 
need to know this fact about bowel control, for she 
has taken her cue from her own child’s ways in 
self-regulation. The knowledge, however, might 
help her to be a little surer of her own child’s way. 


Opening the Gates 


HOUGH the mother remains the close, important 
link in the child’s life, through infancy and 
later, it is also important for him to be able to let 
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vo of his mother and adjust to someone else. For- 
tunately the father of today is assuming a new 
role of closeness with his child. But the child also 
needs contacts outside the home. Even at seven 
months a ride in his carriage with a high school 
virl taking charge after his mother has tucked him 
in securely, is an excellent first step in expanding 
his social world. 

Here again the community could help through 
its high schools. Learning takes on new meaning 
when given an immediate, practical application ; 
and there seems to be no reason why the school 
could not set up its own training and employment 
agency in aid of the mothers who need relief, the 
babies who need enlarged social experiences, and 
the students who have a proper interest in both 
earning and learning. A student going to care 
for a seven-months-old baby on a carriage ride 
would be instructed quite differently from one who 
is going to take an eighteen-months-old runabout 
on one of his darting walks. And the student’s 
instruction may be furthered by what the mother 
can teach her in relation to her particular child. 
Certainly such a plan has great possibilities. The 
mother needs this apartness from her child, not 
only to provide a little relaxation and time for 
other things but also to gather a new perspective 
toward her child that can only develop through 
separation. 

The next contact outside the home is the nursery 
school. Eighteen months is an excellent age at 
which to give a child his first start with a super- 
vised, small group. At this age he is related to 
things more than to persons, a fact which makes 
his separation from his parents easier. But after 
an hour’s stay he tells you in his own action lan- 





guage that it’s time to return to home base, to his 
mother. Once a week is quite enough for this ini- 
tial experience, but this little bit means a great 
deal to him. In time society may come to realize 
the importance of this little experience, so that 
the facilities may be available to all, with teach- 
ers who are well trained and capable of carrying 
through a flexible program. There is no question 
as to the value of these contacts outside the home 
for the majority of children. Greater independ- 
ence is certainly fostered. This does not mean, 
however, that all children are ready for nurs- 
ery school before four or even five years of age. 
If they are pushed into independence before they 
are ready to take it, they may delay this stage 
even longer. ; 

The recognition of these differences is quite as 
important as the recognition of age factors. Com- 
paring a child with himself tells the mother far 
more than comparing him with the next-door 
neighbor’s child. Fortunately, the type of rivalry 
stimulated by this kind of comparison is not as 
prevalent as it used to be. Really to offset this 
tendency parents need access to an intermediate 
agent, a guidance clinic where developmental su- 
pervision could be provided. Life with your child 
is far more interesting when you share it with 
another person, and if in the midst of that sharing 
you can also receive new insights into your child’s 
life and understand how he as an individual is 
expressing his age, then you will have doubled the 
value. Society will probably be rather slow about 
providing these guidance facilities. But if it really 
believes that our greatest asset is in our growing 
children, then it may eventually accept this im- 
portant responsibility. 





THIS DREAMING ACRE 


Step lightly through this drowsy little acre, 
This cricket-loud, grasshopper-taken place, 
Whose fence divides the sleeper and the waker 
As other worlds are held apart by space; 


Tiptoe the winding paths, and if you can 
Quiet the cricket chorus and the whirr 
Of all their noisy sunlight-spinning clan, 


Your ear may hear the restless atoms stir: 


Stir—and disturb the grasses in their sockets, 


Seeking a pathway up through root and stem; 


Finding a way to light through honeyed rockets 
Or through the daisy’s acrid diadem: 


Bitter or sweet, they climb because they must. 
Softly—and hear the footsteps of the dust. 
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Newspaper Fare.— According to one survey, the aver- 
age American buys 2.2 newspapers a day and spends 66.8 
minutes reading them—40 of these minutes on the news. 
Not content with this diet he hungrily turns on the radio 
to hear 2.9 programs of news and comment on the news 
for an average of 39.8 minutes a day. The survey does 
not report how much of this news Mr. and Mrs. America 
understand, interpret, and use as a basis for their activi- 
ties as responsible citizens. 


A Venerable Problem. —The issue of peacetime mili- 
tary training for American youth is literally as old as our 
republic itself. It was in 1792 that Congress, at the re- 
quest of President Washington, passed the Militia Act 
requiring all able-bodied men to muster for drill once a 
year. Since 1812, however, the year of the militia riots, 
no other Federal legislation for universal military service 
has been passed. 


First Aid to Mothers.—If your muscles ache from haul- 
ing a heavy baby carriage up and down the front steps 
you may have been tantalized by a recent magazine ad- 
vertisement. It shows, in full color, a graceful young 
matron hoisting a streamlined perambulator up to her 
shoulder with no more effort than if it were a large toy 
balloon. The advertiser points out that this is no fantas- 
tic dream—that postwar baby carriages will be made of 
magnesium, an extremely light-weight metal. 


Spiral Museum.—One of the unique buildings planned 
for the postwar era is that conceived by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, eminent American architect, for a museum to be 
devoted entirely to nonrealistic paintings. The building 
will be in the form of a descending spiral, wider at the top 
than at the base, and surmounted by a great glass dome. 
It will be 100 feet high and made of concrete wound 
around with bands of steel. Inside there will be one con- 
tinuous, curving gallery, rising gently and broadening as 
it rises. The museum will also contain a motion picture 
theater, with a screen on the ceiling, and an observatory. 


Thought for the Month.— Ellen Glasgow observes 
that the only difference between a rut and a grave is their 
dimensions. 


Much in Little.—Microprinting the pages of books and 
newspapers is now being done in many libraries through- 
out the country. This process, by which hundreds of 
pages of printed.matter can be photographed and re- 
duced to a small roll of film—called microfilm—has al- 
ready proved a tremendous saver of storage and shipping 
space. The microfilm can be projected onto a small 
screen and read comfortably and easily. After the war it 
is expected that even greater reductions will be used, so 
that a microfilm of the whole Encyclopaedia Britannica 
will be no larger than a matchbox. 


It Floats.—One of the truly epoch-making inventions 
mothered by the necessities of this war is a floating dry- 
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dock. Built in sections, it can be towed out to sea for 
on-the-spot repairs of all fighting craft, even the largest 
battleships. It is five stories high and completely manned 
and equipped. Before this invention, all large battleships 
had to stay within a 2,000-mile range of the nearest land 
drydock. 


New Angles on Angling.—G.I.’s in the South Pacific 
have, in their leisure moments, been developing methods 
of catching fish that would have appalled old Izaak Wal- 
ton. Dynamiting is especially popular for large hauls, and 
Australian soldiers make a practice of stunning the fish 
by tossing hand grenades into the water. Nevertheless 
the natives still consider fishing a sport that requires skill 
and finesse. Standing precariously in their outrigger 
canoes, they spear shark and barracuda with long, 
steel-tipped shafts. And even this is too easy for some, 
who prefer to use bows and arrows! 


Helpful Household Hints.—If you have any bananas 
—and we doubt it—don’t keep them in the refrigerator. 
. .. Potatoes will taste much better if the water in which 
they are boiled is sweetened with a little sugar. 


From Death to Life.—Medical science is advancing 
toward the miraculous. Outstanding in this war is the 
case of a private in the Russian Army who died from loss 
of blood. In less than four minutes a group of doctors 
raised his blood pressure by a forcible blood injection. A 
minute later his heart began to beat, and in an hour he 
was conscious. Twelve other cases of similar revivals 
among Soviet wounded are a matter of official record. 


Murphies.—Although many dictionaries list the word 
“spud” as being of uncertain origin, there is at least one 
interesting explanation of its use as a synonym for po- 
tato. It is reported that when Sir Walter Raleigh first 
attempted to introduce potatoes in Ireland some people 
believed them to be poisonous. These conservatives 
banded together and formed an anti-potato organization 
called the Society for the Prevention of Unsatisfactory 
Diets. From its four initials came the word “spud.” 


Back to School. — Despite the encouraging results of the 
1944 national Go-to-School drive, thousands of high 
school boys and girls are still being lured away from the 
classroom by good jobs and high wages. This year it is 
hoped that adult leaders will encourage the young people 
themselves to promote the campaign in their communi- 
ties. Find out what you can do by consulting your 
P.T.A. For further suggestions write the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Gone to the Dogs.—Man’s best friend seems no less 
concerned than man himself about what he’s going to eat 
these days. Looking out for their diet, dogs in Illinois 
have discovered that the auto license plates in their 
state are made of soybeans. As a result many a car may 
be seen with a chunk bitten off its license plate. 
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WHAT TO EXPECT 





we cannot do, no matter how hard we try— 
and that we need not, therefore, blame our- 
selves for not doing. There is that old impossibil- 
ity, for example, of which the Bible perennially 
reminds us: We cannot, by taking thought, add a 
cubit to our stature. Neither, I suppose, can we, 
by taking thought, add a cubit to our mental 
stature—that is, to our native intelligence. Causes 
that antedate our own appearance upon the human 
scene have apparently set limits beyond which 
we cannot go; thus far and no farther. 
In practical fact, however, few of us have logical 
reason to complain about these limits. For few 
of us ever do more than a fraction of the things 
that lie within our power—not more than a frac- 
tion, even, of those that we say we want to do. 
In many cases we do not even try; we simply do 
not get ourselves over the hump from a vaguely 
expressed desire to an active effort. We say, “I 
wish... ” and let it go at that. And long before 
we reach middle age most of us have so confused 
what life has done to us with what we have failed 
to do for ourselves that we are scarcely able to 
measure our own responsibility for ie incom- 
pleteness of our experience. 


CP Mv can are presumably a good many things 


Too Many Meanings 


N° TWO-WORD combination in our language is 
used more glibly and vaguely than J can’t. We 
employ it to cover everything from actual power- 
lessness to absence of desire. 

One afternoon a few months ago I was having 
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: tea with a friend when her four-year-old 
son appeared in the doorway of the living 
room, his face twisted in an expression 
of mingled incredulity and despair. “I 
can’t fly,” he announced. “Mummy, I 
can’t fly!” Then this flat acknowledgment 
of his earth-bound state proved—as it 
has proved for many a child before him— 
a tragedy too great for self-control. He 
burst into heart-deep sobs, the kind that 
come to child or grownup only when some 
profound hope is finally relinquished. 
Nature was against him; it had begun 
to be against him at that far, forgotten 
moment in the records of time when man 
became man. 

Just yesterday I overheard two women 
talking in a restaurant. “I wish,” one of 
them said wistfully, “that I could move into an 
apartment of my own. But I can’t. It would sim- 

ply crush Mother and Dad.” Not nature but a 

code of consideration here found expression in 

the words. /] can’t. 

A still different order of meaning is shown 
when a woman says, with fluttery self-depreca- 
tion, “Oh, I know I should try to understand all 
these peace plans that everybody’s talking about. 
But I don’t have any mind for that sort of thing. 
I can’t make head or tail out of them.” Here— 
unless the woman’s mentality is of a lower order 
than she would probably want to admit—TI can’t 
is equivalent to J don’t care enough to try. 

Then there is the J can’t that simply describes 
a state of affairs that will, in good time, be 
changed—as when a high school girl said to me 
recently, “I can’t play in the orchestra yet because 
I’m not good enough. But maybe next year .. .” 

Different again is the J can’t that admits the 
presence of mutually exclusive alternatives in 
life. “I sometimes think,”’ ponders an overworked 
doctor, “that I’d like to go back to Wisconsin and 
take over the farm where I grew up. But I can’t 
do that and keep up my practice, too. And when 





HE charm of the impossible has long been 
a theme for essayist and poet. Mrs. Over- 
street, in opening this new series of articles, 
chooses rather to present the challenge of the 
possible: What can we do with what life has 
given us? To explore should be worth while. 
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it comes to a showdown I know that medicine is 
my first love.” 

Again there is that J can’t of abdicated respon- 
sibility—as when a mother, after giving her son 
money beyond his allowance for the third week 
in succession, excuses herself in words that she 
secretly believes proclaim her to be more warm- 
hearted than most: “I know I shouldn’t give it to 
him. But I just can’t say no when he asks like 
that. After all, he’s only young once.” 

In sharp contrast there is the forthright I can’t 
that is the prelude to an experience of coopera- 
tion—as when a farmer calls to his son, “Here, 
Pete. Lend me a hand with this workbench, will 
you? I can’t move it alone.” Or when one citizen 
says to a group of neighbors, “I can’t do much 
about changing public opinion by myself. Neither 
can any of you. But if we get together .. .” 


Too Lofty for Words? 


I SUPPOSE we all deceive ourselves occasionally— 
and many of us frequently—with the romantic 
notion that our finest thoughts are so fine 
that they cannot be expressed in words. But 
here psychology gives us little comfort. Hard- 
headedly it asserts that fuzzy or poverty- 
stricken talk reflects fuzzy or poverty- 
stricken thinking. If a person calls every 
attractive object “‘just too, too lovely,” then 
that person’s mind is not disciplined to make 
discriminating judgments. If a _person’s 
words stumble awkwardly and come to many 
dead-end halts, then his mind is equally un- 
certain. If a person is proud of having 
cosmic insights so profound that they 
refuse to be imprisoned in words, he is 
simply mistaking a diffuse emotional 
state for a great thought. 

In brief, we think in language. And 
any habitual inexactness of speech both 
reflects and encourages a matching in- 
exactness of thought. 

The phrase J can’t is a particularly 
dangerous one because of its many 
meanings, its persistent ambiguity. 
Using it but rarely analyzing it, we be- 
come curiously ‘muddled about both our 
abilities and our motives. 

Because we need to become sensitized 
to our own common uses of J can’t, it 
would be good for us to form the habit 
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of silently completing the phrase each time we 
hear ourselves using it: I can’t . . because I 
don’t know enough;I can’t . . . because no human 


being can; I can’t . . . because I’m afraid of what 
people would think; I can’t . . . because I don’t 
care enough to try; I can’t . . . because if I do 


I shall hurt someone else; I can’t . . . because it 
is beyond my physical strength; I can’t . . . be- 
cause it is more than a one-man job, and I haven’t 
made myself part of any like-minded fellowship; 
I can’t . . . because if I do, I shall rule out a 
more important alternative. 


It might be rather fun—and exceedingly clari- 


-fying—to keep track, over a period of a week or 


a month, of each occasion on which we have said 
I can’t, and then check up on the variety of mean- 
ings we have forced this one small phrase to carry. 
If on too many occasions we have professed a 
helplessness that could be changed by effort, then 
the discovery of this fact may offer both stimulus 
and hope. If too many of our uses of the phrase 
can be recognized as self-excusings, the discovery 
may be good for our souls. 

When General Grant asserted that the word 
can’t is not in the dictionary, he must have been 
using an abridged edition. It is there, all right. And 
the impossible equally exists as one fact of experi- 
ence. Every well-balanced person knows that there 
are, as the philosopher Epictetus said long ago, 
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“things that are within our power and things that 
are not within our power.” To the extent that a 
person is well balanced he does not confuse the 
two. He knows, however, that for himself and for 
all mankind the line between what can and what 
can’t be done is a shifting line, its position subject 
to many conditions. 

A human being minus a certain kind of knowl- 
edge is different from the same human being plus 
that knowledge; minus a certain kind of equip- 
ment, he is different from what he would be plus 
that equipment. As the heartbroken four-year-old 
discovered, men cannot flap their arms and fly, 
but in a plane they can far outdistance any bird 
that ever soared. Moreover, even with all their 
limitations, people can often achieve an approxi- 
mation of their desire. If they cannot add a cubit 
to their stature, they can learn to stand erect and 
to use their bodies with a grace that makes height 
unimportant. If they cannot add a cubit to their 
native intelligence, they can still so discipline their 
minds in accuracy and generosity that they will 
exert a surprising influence. 


The Mental Atmosphere We Breathe 


j prac Is nothing new about people’s deceiving 
5 themselves, excusing themselves, and frighten- 
ing themselves with the words 7 can’t. But we do 
live in a time when a feeling of helplessness is 
unusually pervasive. Throughout our society the 
normal balance between J can and I can’t seems 
to have been weighted in favor of the negative. 

For one thing, we have lived through three 
decades in which forces beyond our individual 
control—forces of war and depression—have 
cruelly reminded us that we are pretty small atoms 
in the scheme of things. Man proposes, but ap- 
parently everything from drouth to the stock 
market, from new inventions to psychopathic 
paperhangers are in on the disposing. 

For another thing, the social sciences have made 
us far more aware than we used to be of the ex- 
tent to which we are shaped by forces of heredity, 





environment, and cultural heritage. The service 
thus rendered to our understanding has been 
tremendous. But too many of us have learned to 
turn half-digested facts into self-excusings. If 
we are the products of forces that got in their 
work before we were even born, or before we 
were old enough to question or resist, then surely 
we have a legitimate “out” whenever our limita- 
tions become painfully apparent. 

Whenever the teachings of the social sciences 
are deeply and genuinely understood, we discover 
a new sense of responsibility. Such understanding 
makes people wary of their own prejudices, con- 


.cerned to create situations in which other people 


will have a better chance, and generous in their 
judgments of the many among us who have 
suffered in extreme degree the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. 

Too easily, however, many of us only half grasp 
the implications of what we hear and read about 
conditioning. We continue to judge other people 
as creatures of free will (“Anyone who has the 
stuff in him will come out all right’’), while at the 
same time we find “scientific” excuses for our- 
selves—excuses that both relieve us of responsibil- 
ity and somehow mysteriously flatter our egos. 
Other people may be just problem cases, but we 
are interesting problem cases. 

Nonetheless the psychological fact remains: A 
conviction of helplessness and a habit of just 
letting things happen to us do not make for either 
health or happiness. Nor do they make for a free 
society. 

Today we are beginning to realize this. Every- 
where, with increasing determination, people are 
asking “What can I do?” In like-minded groups 
they are asking “What can we do?” Buck-passing 
is giving way to a sense of responsibility, social 
inertia to social energy. We stand, I believe, right 
on the brink of a period when we will say again, 
in the poet’s words, “The world’s great age begins 
anew.” For a great age is simply one in which 
human beings are creatively confident of their 
own ability to help construct a better world. 





THE GRACIOUS GESTURE 


IF A MAN be gracious and courteous to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world.— BACON. 


BE NOT FORGETFUL to entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares. 
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Quiz Program 





@ When my mother died recently I tried to make my 
nine-year-old son understand that his grandmother 
was dead and that we couldn’t visit her daily as we 
used to do. An hour after I made my explanation to 
him, confident that he had followed what I was say- 
ing, he asked me if he couldn’t go see Grandma. 
What did I do that was wrong, and what can I do to 
make him understand? 


enw You do not state what you told your young- 
ster, it is somewhat difficult to say whether 
or not your explanation was clear and adequate 
enough for a nine-year-old. Yet this is actually of 
smaller consequence than your desire that he 
comprehend the concept of death. If many of us 
who have lived a good many more years than nine 
cannot fully grasp the fact that someone we’ve 
loved is gone from us, how can you expect your 
child suddenly to understand that his grandmother 
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is no longer where he can see her, talk to her, or ~ 
touch her? 

Of course, a great deal of your child’s ability 
to understand the concept of death depends on 
what you’ve already taught him. If he goes to 
Sunday school or church, questions about life and 
death must surely have arisen in his young mind. 
To answer these questions, we’ve got to go back to 
something just as fundamental as death, and that 
is life itself. What have you told him about living 
things—plants, animals, and human beings? What 
does he know about God, the Creator of living 
creatures? 

Not that you can give him a complete set of 
answers to all these questions that will put his 
mind at ease for as long as he lives. None of us 
knows enough about life and death to stop wonder- 
ing. But we know enough so that we recognize 
life and death around us and are 
deeply moved at the magnificence of 
creation. We are also, or should be, 
deeply reverent toward the higher 
Power that has created heaven and 
earth and that is responsible for the 
eternal cycle of life and growth and 
death. 

It is something of all these things 
that your child should now be aware 
of. He has seen flowers bloom and 
decay. Perhaps he has had a cher- 
ished pet that has died. These are 
occasions for acquainting him simply 
and naturally with what life and 
death are. His acquaintance will be 
limited, of course. You may have to 
say to him, “Your grandmother has 
gone to sleep, dear—a sleep from 
which she won’t awaken.” The many 
other things you might say will be 
influenced largely by what you your- 
self believe. 

But whatever you do, don’t instill 
fear in the heart and mind of your 
child. Death should be met without 
shock—with sorrow, yes, but the kind 
of sorrow that can be borne and 
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overcome. And here we must remember that how 
children react to life will depend on how we our- 
selves react to it. Courage breeds courage; cow- 
ardice helps make cowards of our children. 

If your child has truly loved his grandmother 

—and he must have had a deep affection for her 

or he wouldn’t persist in asking to visit her— 
the important thing is to keep her memory alive 
and meaningful for the child. Talk to him about 
her—the things she said and did. “Remember 
the cookies your grandmother baked?” “Remem- 
ber how soft her voice was, how her eyes twinkled 
when she laughed, how happy she was when we 
came to see her?” These are the memories to 
keep alive. Time and life itself will deepen the 
child’s understanding of what death means. 

Our business as parents is to give children a 
philosophy of life based on values that make hap- 
pier their own lives and the lives of those who 
live and work and play with them. We call this 
a spiritual philosophy of life. Express spiritual 
values in your home, give the church every chance 
to help you, and your child will grow to manhood 
with a spiritual stature and a spiritual conscience 
that make for the good life. 





® About six months ago I started to work in a war 
plant located in our town. I like my work very much 
and want to continue. Some of my friends, however, 
and especially my sister, keep telling me I have no 
business being away from home because I have sev- 
eral children, one below school age and two others 
in elementary school. Do you think they are right? 
Vy husband is in the Pacific, so you can understand 
why the war is far from over for me. 


T’S TRUE that the manpower shortage is by no 
means over and that America must still look to 
her women for the help she needs in turning out 
guns, tanks, planes, and all the vital weapons of a 
modern war. But for this she must look first to 
the large number of women whose children are old 
enough to take care of themselves and to the wom- 
en, married or single, who do not have any chil- 
dren entrusted to their care. 

Two facts, however, emerge clearly when we 
consider this whole problem. First, the service that 
lies nearest at hand—in this case the care and 
protection of children within their own home— 
is nearly always the most valuable service any 
mother can render. Every mother should ask her- 
self very seriously whether she can contribute 
anything more important to the war effort than 
the adequate bringing up of her boys and girls. 

Second, it is no easy matter to attempt more 
than can be well performed. Are you actually equal 
to carrying a double job? Can you endure the 
strain of combined homemaking and industrial 
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labor? You should also ask yourself whether you 
can cope with the problems involved in planning 
your children’s day without you, in securing 
proper care and supervision for them in the hours 
when they are not in school. These questions are 
second to none in their importance, and only you 
can answer them adequately. 

Your desire to serve is, of course, commendable. 
But aren’t you doing just that when you give your 
best to the cherishing and training of your chil- 
dren? This country will need these children to- 
morrow. So will your husband need them when he 
returns. Remember, your first loyalty is to take 
care of yourself and them so that when he returns 
he’ll be able to enjoy a happy, secure family life. 





® My son James, who is only five, is beginning to 
show signs of wanting to do what he wants to do. Can 
you tell me how much discipline and how much 
freedom children should be allowed? 


HE WHOLE question of “how much discipline 

and how much freedom” is too often based on 
the mistaken idea that there is some conflict be- 
tween freedom and discipline. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Our children can be given 
the finest sort of discipline—the kind that helps 
them learn to govern themselves—even while they 
enjoy as much freedom as they can take. 

Of course, neither freedom nor discipline can 
be dealt out in a lump, so to speak. Each is a 
gradual and a growing thing. It is obvious that 
certain restraints must be imposed upon little 
children. They can’t be allowed to cross the streets 
alone or to play with household gadgets that may 
hurt them. Guidance is necessary at all times, and 
in an emergency absolute authority has its place. 

But children welcome guidance and control if 
properly given. They may not be entirely aware 
of their need for guidance, but they feel its lack 
very deeply. What every child wants is the se- 
cure feeling that his parents are there to help him 
make big decisions and at the same time let him 
make less important ones without help. 

Even a very young child can make some of his 
own choices, and a child of school age can safely 
make many. How many? That depends on the indi- 
vidual child—his habits, his knowledge, the prac- 
tice he has had in making choices, and his under- 
standing of the rights of others. If his freedom is 
increased step by step with his growth, he will 
soon learn to develop self-discipline and to exercise 
self-control. It will seldom be necessary to punish 
him, for punishment is largely done away with 
when discipline is rightly understood. Its literal 
meaning is learning. In a democracy discipline 
means learning the use of freedom. 
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S a consultant to the 
U.S. delegation Dr. 
Carr knows from firsthand 
experience what was ac- 
complished at the San 
Francisco Conference. In 
this article he gives us the 
story of how the proposals for international 
educational cooperation were inserted in the 
Charter, with special emphasis on the contri- 
bution made by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Dr. Carr also offers 
parents and teachers the country over a way 
in which they can improve their children’s 
chance for peace. This is an article for all 


straight-thinking American men and women. 












Nations at San Francisco gives children 
everywhere a better chance for peace in their 
time. All parents, therefore, are personally con- 
cerned with what the San Francisco Conference 
has accomplished, what the results of the organiza- 
tion formed there may be, and how they, as par- 
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ents, can help insure the success of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Providing for educational cooperation in the 
Charter was a major accomplishment at San Fran- 
cisco. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers played its most active part at the Con- 
ference in helping to secure this recognition for 
education. 


A Successful Plan 


FEW WEEKS before the Conference the State 

Department had asked each of forty-two non- 
governmental organizations, representing such 
groups as education, agriculture, the church, labor, 
veterans, and business, to name a consultant to the 
United States delegation at San Francisco. One of 
these was Mrs. William A. Hastings, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Her two associates were Mrs. J. W. Bingham and 
Mrs. J. J. Garland. Other educational consultants 
represented the National Education Association, 
the American Council on Education, and the 
American Association of University Women. 

Before the Conference opened in April, Mrs. 
Hastings sent a letter to the United States dele- 
gation urging: 

1. The creation of “an appropri- 
ate international organization, with 
power to enforce a just and lasting 
peace.” 

2. The establishment of an Inter- 
national Office of Education “to 
provide for educational reconstruc- 
tion and to promote cultural under- 
standing among all nations.” 

3. The development of an inter- 





A group of consultants and associate con- 
sultants gather at a dinner given by Mrs. 
William A. Hastings, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Left to right, Howard E. Wilson, American 
Council on Education; Mrs. Ben Cherring- 
ton; Mrs. J. J. Garland, National Congress; 
William G. Carr, National Education Asso- 
ciation; H. B. Welles, American Council on 
Education; Ben Cherrington, National Edu- 
cation Association; Mrs. Hastings; and Mrs. 
J. W. Bingham, National Congress. Mrs. 
Hastings, Dr. Welles, and Dr. Carr were 
consultants; the others, associate consultants. 
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national agency for child welfare “for the care 
and protection of children and youth throughout 
the world.” 

Now that the Charter for international organi- 
zation has been signed by all the United Nations 
and approved by the United States Senate, the 
recommendation for creating a peace organiza- 
tion has been carried out. Agreement by the na- 
tions to cooperate in educational matters and other 
references to education in the Charter open the 
way to achieving the proposal for an International 
Office of Education. The development of an inter- 
national child welfare agency is not mentioned in 
the Charter, but such an agency will probably be 

et up in some manner under the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


Education in the Charter 


J piretes: the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, on 
which the work of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence was based, did not specifically provide for 
international cooperation in education, parts of 
the United Nations Charter dealing with the 
powers of the General Assembly, with economic 
and social cooperation, and with the trusteeship 
of dependent peoples all specifically offer education 
a voice in the peace. 

How the proposals for educational cooperation 
among nations were finally made a part of the 
Charter is a dramatic story—a success story of 
democracy working on an international scale. 

All the consultants from educational organiza- 
tions were greatly encouraged when, on the first 
day of the Conference, the Chinese delegation 
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Delegates to the United Na- 
tions Conference stand in si- 
lent respect to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as the second 
plenary session opens in San 
Francisco. Standing at right, 
lower podium, is Joaquin Fer- 
nandez y Fernandez of Chile, 
who asked for the tribute. 


proposed an amendment 
to provide for the “pro- 
motion of educational 
and other forms of cul- 
tural cooperation.” This 
proposal paved the way 
to the proper recogni- 
tion of education as a 
peace-keeping factor. 
However, this early in- 
dication that provisions 
for education would be 
_included in. the Charter 
was not immediately 
realized. 

Despite the fact that many of the smaller na- 
tions spoke up vigorously in favor of educational 
cooperation, the delegates of the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and China remained silent 
on the subject. It was later revealed that the Big 
Four nations had not agreed on a specific use of 
the word education in the Charter, although they 
had agreed on several important provisions involv- 
ing international cultural activity. 

The United States delegation considered that 
the term culture would include education. Some of 
the delegates felt that specific reference to educa- 
tion might be misinterpreted as propaganda and 
perhaps jeopardize Senate approval of the Charter 
as a whole. 


Public Opinion Wins 


ROM that time on, the consultants of the edu- 

cational organizations devoted their cooperative 
efforts to showing the United States delegation 
that the use of the term education, instead of being 
undesirable, was indeed vitally necessary to the 
success of the organization being formed at San 
Francisco. 

Equally important, this group of consultants 
was able to demonstrate to the United States dele- 
gation that public opinion overwhelmingly favored 
provisions for education in the Charter. They gave 
the delegation the results of a public opinion poll 
indicating that 84 per cent of the American people 
were in favor of this kind of international activity. 

Scores of letters, resolutions, and telegrams 
urging educational provisions in the Charter were 
received by the delegation from educational and 
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civic groups throughout the country. For months 
before the Conference, members of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers had been study- 
ing and discussing the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
When the time came for action, a large number of 
alert and informed members cooperated splendidly 
by sending hundreds of communications to the 
United States delegates. 

Spurred on by nation-wide backing, the con- 
sultants representing education, agriculture, busi- 
ness, and labor combined their forces and obtained 
a hearing with the entire United States delegation 
to present their joint proposals for amending 
the Charter. The unanimous agreement of these 
organizations in provid- 
ing for educational coop- 
eration could not but im- 
press the assembled dele- 
gation. 

When the newspapers 
began to feature the im- 
portance of the educa- 
tional proposals and 
when Congress passed— 
during the time of the 
Conference — resolutions 
on the establishment of 
an international educa- 
tional and cultural organ- 
ization, the United States 
delegates realized that 
the American people con- 
sidered provisions for ed- 
ucation indispensable. 

Convinced, the delegation reconsidered and, 
with the approval of the other delegations, the 
promotion of educational cooperation was made 
part of the final version of the Charter. 


Additions to the Charter 


TP\HE actual text of the Charter authorizes the 

General Assembly of the United Nations to 
initiate studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of promoting “international cooperation 
in the economic, social, cultural, educational, and 


health fields.” The United Nations have pledged . 


themselves also to promote, in their Economic and 
Social Council, “international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation.” 

In dealing with areas that are not self-govern- 
ing, the Charter recognizes the importance of edu- 
cation as a means of helping dependent peoples to 
achieve self-government or independence. One of 
the objectives of the Charter’s trusteeship system 
is “to promote the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
the trust territories.” 
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The Civic Center at San Francisco, scene of the United 

Nations Conference, which contains the City Hall, Pub- 

lic Library, Civic Auditorium, State Building, Health 
Center, and War Memorial and Opera House. 


Emphasis on Human Rights 


ELPING to secure recognition for education in 
the Charter was only one of several ways in 
which the consultants at San Francisco were par- 
ticularly effective. The emphasis on human rights; 
which appears in the Preamble and elsewhere in 
the Charter, is largely the result of their efforts, 
and the organization’s Economic and Social Coun- 
cil was substantially broadened in scope and power 
by the proposals of the consultants. 

In all Conference activities the consultants were 
given every consideration by the State Depart- 
ment. They were supplied with Conference mate- 
rials and with informa- 
tion on the progress of 
negotiations. More, they 
had an opportunity to 
meet daily with United 
States delegates and 
other staff members for 
the purpose of question- 
ing them and offering 
suggestions. 

The widely divergent 
viewpoints of the or- 
ganizations represented 
caused Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Archibald 
MacLeish to remark that 
the success of the con- 
sultant plan at the Con- 
ference was little less 
than a miracle! 

The educational and humanitarian provisions 
in the Charter obligate teachers, more than ever 
before, to stress tolerance and _ international 
understanding in their classes. It will be equally 
important for parents to stress in the home these 
same principles that their children will be learning 
at school. International understanding, like char- 
ity, begins at home. All the hopeful plans for unity 
among nations and all the efforts to keep peace 
through international cooperation will be weak- 
ened if cynicism, intolerance, and isolationism are 
allowed to flourish in homes and schools. 

Whenever a father or a mother speaks against 
a race or religion different from his own, the child 
learns a lesson in intolerance. Every unjust criti- 
cism of another nation plants in the child’s mind a 
seed of international disunity. Lessons like these 
have the power gradually to undermine an organi- 
zation such as the United Nations have created. 

By keeping informed on international problems 
and by making their own lives examples of toler- 
ance and good will, parents and teachers can go 
a long way toward improving their children’s 
chance for peace. 


© Gabriel Moulin 
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What the Teacher Expects of the Home 


TEACHER was asked this question: “What do 
A you, as a teacher, expect of the home?” The 

answer was prompt and decisive: “I want par- 
ents to see that their children get to school on time 
and ready for work, and then I want them to keep 
hands off.” : 

Before we accept this statement as representative, 
it will be helpful to remind ourselves that what the 
teacher expects will depend upon whether the teacher 
herself is well trained and well adjusted in her work. 
A young teacher new at the job is likely to feel insecure 
and on the defensive. Furthermore, she is not likely to 
think about getting acquainted with parents or ex- 
pecting anything at all from them unless she has been 
taught that learning is a twenty-four-hour process— 
that the experiences a child has at home’can strengthen 
or undo all that he does and learns at school. 

If, for example, a child is taught at school that 
green vegetables are necessary foods but is taught at 
home—and not only verbally—that salads are “ladies’ 
food,” the teaching he gets at school will probably not 
affect in the least his eating habits or attitudes. A 
poorly trained teacher is not likely to understand this. 
And she may not realize that the overaggressive, 
always-wanting-to-be-first kind of child who gives 
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PARENTS 


trouble in the classroom is merely relieving 
the pressure caused by too many do’s and 
don’t’s at home. Absorbed in her own prob- 
lems, she fails to see how many of them are 
really created by home conditions. 

Let us then change our question to read 
this way: What does the well-trained, well- 
adjusted teacher expect of the home? Bring- 
ing together suggestions from many such 
teachers, we find that they line up somewhat 
as follows: : 

1. The well-trained teacher realizes that 
the pupil’s attitude toward his work has a 
great deal to do with his progress. Accord- 
ingly she welcomes all that the child’s parents 
can do to build a favorable attitude toward 
schoolwork. 

It is not hard to imagine the effect on the 
child’s attitude if his parents continually 
make such statements as “Oh, you’re working 
on algebra. I never did like that stuff, couldn’t 
see much use in it.” Or “When I was in school 
I had one grand time, never did study much.” 
Unless the parents work in a positive direc- 
tion to aid in their child’s education the well- 
trained teacher knows it will be very difficult 
to motivate him. 





HAT the parent can expect from 

the school and what the teacher can 
expect from the home—these are long- 
considered, much argued questions. One 
thing, however, is certain: Parents and 
teachers must work in close partnership 
if children are to be given the help they 
need in growing to effective maturity. If 
the home pulls one way and the school 
another, nothing can be accomplished. 
Any disunion is seriously hampering; 
what we need is a sure, understanding 
program of unbroken cooperation. The 
first article in this year’s study course 
“The Family Builds the Future” is a 
thoughtful examination of the facts. 
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and LEACHERS 
as PARTNERS 


2. The well-trained teacher knows that unless 
the home gives a child a chance to apply his 
knowledge in his everyday work and play, he is 
not going to feel that what he is learning is really 
important. 

Adventures in reading will be enormously more 
exciting and fruitful if there is a store of good 
material on the shelves at home. For manual arts, 
father’s workshop, mother’s sewing room, the 
garage, the garden, and the kitchen can all become 
auxiliary schoolrooms or laboratories. And there 
is no place like the family dining room for prac- 
tice in the discussion of current events and social 
issues. 

3. The well-trained teacher likes to see parents 
who are so well adjusted that they can give their 
children the security they need. Children need to 
feel that they are loved, that they count for some- 
thing, and that they have a great many significant 
and challenging things to do. The well-trained 
teacher knows that unless parents themselves are 
happy and interested in their children, the young- 
sters will come to school under strain and tension 
and she will not be able to do much with them. - 

4. The well-trained teacher 
also wants to become so well 
acquainted with her pupils’ 
parents that she will feel free 
to talk to them in confidence 
and make suggestions when- 
ever necessary. Emergency 
needs, growing out of un- 
happy school incidents, are 
more easily met if a pleasant 
working relationship has been 
established. 

5. The well-trained teacher 
also realizes that parents as 
voters can help greatly to elect 
a school board capable of set- 
ting up the machinery that 
makes possible decent school 
buildings, good working con- 
ditions, and effective learning 
materials. Teachers want 
these things, but are usually 
not in a position to do battle 
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for them. Here is an urgent case of “parents to 
the rescue!” 


What the Parent Expects of the School 


AM sending my child to school to learn what 

he ought to learn. I want the school to do the 
educating. That’s what the teachers are there for. 
I don’t want to be bothered.” This is one parent’s 
summary of what the school can be expected to do. 

Interviews with parents show that what they 
expect of the school depends upon the extent to 
which they are aware of the real needs of children 
and understand the ways in which children learn. 
Many do not seem to realize that what they say 
and do at home may help or hinder boys and girls 
in their learning at school. The child who grows 
up in a home where he hears only indistinct, slov- 
enly speech is usually handicapped from the start. 
And how much better equipped for learning is 
the child whose parents help him find daily ac- 
tivities that are challenging and build a feeling 
of personal worth than is the child who has to 
find ways in which to bolster his self-respect. 
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Let us, then, ask some thoughtful parents what 
they expect of the school. Their suggestions may 
be grouped in some such way as this: 

1. Parents want administrators and teachers 
who, being aware of the wide differences 

, children’s interests and needs, will 

provide a rich and varied curriculum. 
In addition to the classical (or col- 
lege preparatory) course, other 
forms of training should be of- 
fered for students whose apti- 
tudes lie in other directions. 
Administrators and teachers 
who know the principles of 
child development and who 
are aware of individual dif- 
ferences in children will pro- 
vide for many types of in- 
terests. 

2. Parents want adminis- 
trators and teachers so sen- 

itive to the physical needs 
of children that environmen- 
‘al conditions in the school 
vill be safe and wholesome. 
They want school buildings 
that conform to recognized 
standards of fire’ protection, 
sanitation, cleanliness, lighting, 
heating, and ventilation. They want 
desks of appropriate construction, of a 
size suited to the age and development 
of the pupils, and designed for efficient work. 

3. Parents want teachers who not only are well 
trained in their special subject-matter areas but 
who understand children. 

A teacher should have a thorough knowledge 
of child behavior and apply it in the classroom 
every minute of every day. She should be able to 
analyze the behavior of individual pupils and to 
learn to know each one as a person. She should be 
able to evaluate achievement on an individual 
basis. Careful studies have shown that when teach- 
ers learn to know their pupils as individual per- 
sonalities, conflicts and misunderstandings tend 
to decrease, and pupils make better growth both 
in knowledge and in adjustment. 

1. Parents want teachers who are themselves 
well-adjusted personalities. Teachers who feel in- 
secure or who have not developed a well-rounded, 
well-balanced life of their own are not the kind 
of guides parents want for their children. 

5. Parents would like to have teachers who feel 
free to advise them about how they can cooperate 
in their children’s education. They want to become 
well acquainted with their children’s teachers, so 
that each may discuss common problems frankly 
and freely with the other. 
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6. Parents would like to have from teachers 


meaningful reports about their children’s prog- 
ress. They would like to know specifically how their 
children are getting along in mathematics, social 


science, English, and so on. They would 
also like the teacher to suggest how 
their children are getting along in the 
matter of personality development. 
It is not enough merely to know 
that a child does not cooperate 
at school or that he does not 
1 apply himself. Good parents 
l want to know why their child 
\ is not applying himself or is 
not cooperating and what 
they can do to put him on 
the right track. 


Suiting the Plan to the 
_ Purpose 


g is helpful to list what 
home and school expect of 
each other, but the hard 
question is this: How can we 
get these things that we need 
for most effective home-school 
cooperation ? 
Suppose we put the sugges- 
tions that the teachers and parents 
have given us into a single list by which 
we can check any plan proposed. Omitting 
details, we get something like this: 

1. We need teachers who understand child be- 
havior so well that they can apply their knowledge 
of it in all their daily relations with their pupils. 

2. We need teachers who will learn to know 
each child as an individual. 

38. We need teachers who are well adjusted 
themselves so that they can guide children in the 
attainment of security, personal worth, and simi- 
lar personality requirements. 

4. We need parents who know the principles 
of child development so well that they apply them 
in day-to-day family living and are fairly skillful 
in analyzing the behavior of their own children. 

5. We need parents who are so well adjusted 
themselves that they do not project their ambi- 
tions and irritations into the lives of their children 
or into their relations with their children’s 
teachers. . 

6. We need teachers and parents who are so 
well acquainted with each other that they can 
work together in understanding and confidence, 
ean look at common problems from each other’s 
point of view. 

Now let us use this check list to score several 
proposed plans. We take each question in turn, 
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and if the plan meets the need give it a 
credit of one. If it does not meet the 
need, we give it a credit of zero. 

Plan A. One teacher suggests that the 
way to bring about home-school coopera- 
tion is for every teacher to have one 
twenty-minute interview a year with the 
parents of each of her pupils. 

Will this first plan help the teacher to 
understand child behavior? Not very 
much. To gain an understanding of child 
behavior the teacher has to make a thor- 
ough study of child psychology, so we 
shall give this point a credit of zero. 

Will the plan of having a twenty- 
minute interview help the teacher to 
know each child as a personality? If the 
interview is devoted to finding out about 
the conditions under which the child lives 
at home, it will help a great deal. There 
are other things about a child that a teacher must 
know, but let us say she gets one half of what she 
needs to know from this single interview. This 
point gets a credit of one half. 

Will the plan help the teacher to a better per- 
sonal adjustment? Not much, if at all. Score zero. 


Will it help the parent to become better ad- - 


justed? Probably not. Score zero. 

Will it help the parent to understand child be- 
havior? The parent has been telling the teacher 
about her child but hasn’t learned much about the 
principles of child behavior. Score zero. 

Will it help teachers and parents to get ac- 
quainted so that they can work together in mutual 
confidence? One interview would help a little but 
hardly enough. A score of one half seems right. 

The total score for this plan is one point, out of 
a possible six. 

Plan B. Suppose the school P.T.A. holds several 
meetings each year devoted to a study of child be- 
havior. Suppose at these meetings the teachers 
tell the parents what they want to know about the 
pupils’ home environment and the parents fill out 
record blanks giving just this information. 

Suppose some of the meetings are devoted to 
enriching the lives of parents and teachers, and 
suppose the parents and teachers work together on 
several projects so that each teacher gets ac- 
quainted with the parents of her children. Then 
Suppose that the school has a plan for getting in- 
formation to teachers about each child’s develop- 
ment and that it provides a psychologist, psychia- 
trist, or visiting teacher who can help with the 
difficult problems of child behavior. How does this 
plan score? 

Since it helps teachers to understand child behavior, 
Score one. 


Since it helps teachers to know their pupils individual- 
ly, seore one. 
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_ Since some of the discussions are designed to enrich the 
lives of teachers, score one. 


Since some of the discussions at the P.T.A meetings 
should help parents to become better adjusted, score one. 
Since the parents learn something about the general 
problems of child behavior and since the school offers to 


help both parents and teachers with the more difficult 
kinds, score one. 


Since the parents and teachers are working together 
on several projects and in this way tend to know each 
other better, score one. 


The total score is six points. 


Let us consider one final plan, which may be 
called Plan C. The parents of a certain community 
believe a psychiatrist or psychologist should be 
added to the school system. This person would 
work with problem children after they get into 
trouble. How would this plan score? 


Since the teachers are not learning about child be- 
havior, score zero. 


Since the teachers are not learning to know all their 
children as individuals but perhaps only a small number, 
score, let us say, one fifth. 


Since the specialist would probably be working only 
with the parents of children who get into trouble, it 


would not tend to enrich the lives of parents in general. 
Score zero. 


Similarly, there would not be much enrichment of the 
lives of teachers. Score zero. 


Since only the parents of problem children would learn 
anything about child behavior, score one fifth. 


Since the parents and teachers would not be getting 
acquainted, score zero. 


Only three plans have been considered, and the 
reader may not agree entirely with the values as- 
signed to the various points, but this discussion 
will have served its purpose if the method sug- 
gested, and the list of questions on which it is 
based, commend themselves as reasonable and 
easy to apply. It should be possible for the parents 
in each school community to examine their plan 
for home-school cooperation, judge it on each of 
the six points, and see how it adds up. 
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Note: After consultation with a colleague 
who is a psychologist, I have answered this 
month’s questions to the best of my ability— 
but with a keen awareness of the hazards of 
long-distance counseling on problems involv- 
ing emotional difficulties and family rela- 
tions. I would urge parents with problems of 
this type to take them, whenever possible, to 
a competent child psychologist or child guid- 
ance specialist in their community. 

—G. L. M. 








® Our youngest daughter is eleven years old and has 
finished the sixth grade. Since early childhood she 
has preferred playing outdoors to books or stories 
indoors. When she first went to school she cried 
and said she would rather play. In the fourth grade 
she had spells of getting sick at school. We took 
her to a child specialist, who advised us to keep 
her out of school for about six weeks. Soon she 
was better, returned to school, and did well for a 
while, but her reading has always been poor. She 
never seems to grasp the content in what she reads, 
and though she has made mostly A’s and B’s, with 
a few C’s and D’s, it takes constant watchfulness, 
persuasion, and sometimes pressure on the part of 
her teachers and myself to keep her working at all. 

She is nice-appearing and healthy and stays on 
the sunny side of life except when made to do her 
schoolwork or chores about the home. She has 
many friends, is a Girl Scout, and goes regularly to 
Sunday school, church, and little parties among 
her friends. When alone she draws, paints, cooks, 
or plays. 

[ should like to help her become more interested 
in reading and in all her work before she goes to 
junior high school. Could I give her the Binet 
test to make sure just what she does know? We 
have a daughter in university and a son in high 
school, both of whom have always done excellent 
work. 


AM THIS distance your daughter seems to be a 
normal eleven-year-old girl. Her social de- 
velopment is apparently quite satisfactory, and 
that, I think, is the most important consideration 
in a child of her age. Her reading difficulties do 
not appear to be serious in themselves, and her 
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grades indicate that her schoolwork is somewhat 
above the average. 

More serious, however, are her emotional diffi- 
culties, of which her sick spells are a symptom. 
These, I suspect, may be caused by undue concern 
on your part and by your efforts to force the child 
up to a level of school achievement that is possibly 
beyond her ability and certainly beyond her pres- 
ent interest. 

Ln sayin this, I do not mean to find fault with 
you. It is quite natural that you should wish your 
youngest child to come up to the standards set by 
her older brother and sister. But there are great 


.differences among children, in both abilities and 


interests, even within the same family. Often the 
youngest child suffers emotionally from the pres- 
sures and tensions created by well-meaning par- 
ents who place too much stress on the school 
achievements of brilliant older brothers and sis- 
ters. These emotional strains may easily affect 
your child’s attitude toward her ‘schoolwork and 
make that work more difficult for her than it 
would be if she were free from the pressure to 
excel. Why not forget about comparisons with the 
older brother and sister and encourage this gir] 
to develop according to her own interests, abilities, 
and pattern of growth? 

I am inclined to think that both you and she 
will benefit from expert counsel. It would be a 
relatively simple matter for a skilled psychologist 
to determine your daughter’s intelligence through 
a Binet-type intelligence test and to diagnose her 
reading difficulties through a test of reading abil- 
ity. Under no conditions should you attempt to 
administer or interpret these tests yourself. Only 
an expert should do that. 

Moreover, if the sick spells recur, you need the 
advice of a child guidance specialist. An ordinary 
physician is not likely to be able to help you. For- 
tunately, an unusually good agency for child 
guidance and parental counseling is located in a 
city just a few miles from your home. I am send- 
ing you the name of the agency and of its director 
and recommend that you avail yourself of this 
service. 
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®My son is eleven years old and will enter the 
seventh grade in the fall. His intelligence is supe- 
rior, and he does quite satisfactory work in school, 
but he is uneven in his development. His social 
and physical growth have not kept pace with his 
mental growth. He is one of the smallest boys in 
his class, although his health has always been ex- 
cellent. In many ways he is unsure of himself, prob- 
ably because of his physical and social inadequacy, 
and he tends to seek refuge in books and school 
attainments. 

I interested him in cub scouting and became a 
den mother to encourage him. He is happy and 
successful in scouting. For the past three years he 
has gone to summer camp and has enjoyed swim- 
ming and other sports. He also has musical talent 
and is taking piano lessons. There is ample reading 
material for him at home, including good books 
suited to his age and subscriptions to several chil- 
dren’s magazines. 

The chief problem is at school. The boy does 
good work and is not troublesome, but he gets little 
mental stimulation from his work. He seldom does 
homework, and I wonder if he has learned the 
meaning of real effort. Everything comes to him 
so easily. Will this cause difficulty when he gets 
into high school? Is there anything we can do to 
help him live up to his fine potentialities? 


i MY judgment, you have already done the most 
important things that need to be done for your 
son. The smallest boy in the class is almost always 
at a disadvantage during the early years in school. 
Boys at that age are often thoughtlessly cruel to 
one another, and the smallest youngster is the one 
who usually has to bear more than his share of his 
playmates’ cruelty. 

Of course, you can’t do anything about your 
son’s size. The chances are that by the time he 
is fourteen he will be as large as the average boy 
of his age. In the meantime, however, there is no 
reason why the handicap of size should long con- 
tinue. Every boy needs a chance to establish his 
status in his group by being able to do well some 
of the things that his playmates consider impor- 
tant. He wants the satisfaction of recognition by 
his associates. As a boy grows older, he gains this 
recognition more and more because of his skills, 
less and less because of sheer size. 

You have therefore acted wisely in sending your 
boy to sum- 
mer camp 
and in en- 
couraging 
him in cub 
scouting, for 
there he can 
develop skills 
in swim- 
ming, diving, 
Sports, and 
handicrafts 
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that do not depend upon size and that will win 
his playmates’ esteem. His musical ability, too, 
will be increasingly recognized by others as he 
grows older. 

As for school, I see no cause yet for anxiety on 
your part. It is altogether a good thing that your 
son does all his work at school. That leaves his 
out-of-school hours free for play, music, and 
recreational reading, which are no less important 
than schoolwork. He will be a happier, healthier 
person if he maintains his habit of doing work 
quickly and promptly and of filling his leisure 
hours with varied, wholesome activities. 


- HE LACK of mental stimulation at school is more 
serious. Few if any schools have solved the prob- 
lem of how to develop the full capacities of chil- 
dren with superior talents. You yourself are help- 
ing to enrich the curriculum by providing your 
son with good books, magazines, and music. What 
he learns at home and at camp is an important 
part of his education. 

Perhaps the boy’s experience in junior high 
school will be more satisfactory. Many secondary 
schools have special-ability classes, with enriched 
curriculums, for pupils of superior intelligence. 
The merits of ability groupings are debatable, but 
I have recently observed the beneficial effects of 
such a class on a thirteen-year-old junior high 
school boy who testified : 

“T don’t loaf in school nearly as much as I used 
to. I can’t loaf if I want to keep up with the other 
kids. And besides, the other kids don’t loaf, so I 
don’t want to.” If your school has no special- 
ability classes, good teachers can get comparable 
results by individualizing the child’s program in 
ordinary classes. 


Don’r BE overanxious about your son. He will 
surely sense your anxiety, and that will only ag- 
gravate his problems. Having done what you have, 
it remains for you to practice patience—a prime 
requirement for every parent and one of the most 
difficult to learn. The slow but sure process of 
growth toward maturity will take care of many 
a problem that looms large today. 
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MERICANS seemed to be the only fellows I ran into 
who knew only one language.”” This remark came 
from a G.I. lately returned to this country after two and a 
half years of service in India. I asked him if he thought it 
an advantage to know other languages, and his answer 
was an emphatic yes. He went on to tell me that he has 
already begun to study French and Spanish and that he 
had even started to learn Hindustani before he came 
home. 

“Even if I never again have any use for foreign lan- 
guages, learning them will help me to know other people,” 
he explained. That young man had discovered that people 
make up the world—and the problems of the world. Must 
we have a war to give youth an understanding and an 
appreciation of other peoples? 

o06oOUCO 


OME parents are clever enough to be using the day’s 
S news as a basis for teaching world citizenship, but it 
is surprising how many of them fail to have maps in con- 
venient places for their children to study. World-minded 
citizens cannot be developed in a few hours at school each 
day. Children must live in an atmosphere that encour- 
ages them to know the world and its people. Maps help; 
a study of language helps; an appreciation of individual 
worth helps most of all. 

ooo 


HAT G.I. from India told me something else that left 
f pre everlasting impression. I wish every parent could 
have heard him say it. He told me that he had not fin- 
ished high school because he had never learned to read 
with ease and pleasure. “It was only when I began to see 
something of other people that I realized the worth of life, 
and as soon as that idea came to me I was so hungry to 
learn that I read everything I could get my hands on, 
including the labels on tin cans and ration packages.” 

Can’t learning about other peoples give our children a 
realization of the worth of life? Can’t intelligent parents 
and teachers give school-age children so great an appreci- 
ation of life that they will be eager to learn all about it? 
Every child wants to see behind closed doors unless his 
natural curiosity has been stifled. Reading opens windows 
on the world, as well as closed doors. 

Oo Oo 0 
WISE minister in our town wanted to stimulate dis- 
cussion of racial problems with a view to teaching an 
understanding of other races and cultures. Instead of 
getting a lecturer to address his study group, which was 
largely made up of adults, he invited two young men of 
Japanese parentage and two well-respected Negroes to 
present with frankness and sincerity the problems of 
minority races—not in the world or even in the United 
States but in our county and ourtown. There were some 
persons in the group who would not have attended if they 
had known in advance who the speakers were to be, but 
even those members with set prejudices came away with a 
better understanding of the problems of minorities. 
— ANNA H. HAYES 
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ADAME CHIANG tells a Chinese fable that illustrate 
the importance of fortifying our words with deed 

and of translating our ideals into action: 
A young acolyte would sit all day outside a temp 
gazing intently at the statue of Buddha in the hope ¢ 
becoming more and more like Buddha. Each day, tog 


the father of the temple would emerge, take up a brick he 
and patiently rub it against a stone, hour after hour. Tha the 
young acolyte sometimes cast his eyes about, and one day gey 
he asked the old monk what he was doing. The fathe ins 
replied that he was trying to make a mirror. 
“But it is impossible to make a mirror out of a brick, 
said the questioner. fiv 
““Yes,”’ replied the father, “just as impossible as it ig we 
for you to acquire grace by doing nothing but sittingg | , 


there and calling on Buddha all day long.” 









Madame Chiang uses this story to point out that it is a 
less necessary to proclaim our ideals than it is to act on 
those ideals. In speaking of the peace to follow victo be 
over the forces of aggression, she reminds the present) ta 
generation that ‘“‘while we must not be visionary, we must} th 
have vision, so that peace will not be provincial, national- in 
istic, or even continental in concept but universal in scope 
and humanitarian in action.” th 





We cannot all participate in making the international 
arrangements for peace; that is the task of our Alliedj. 
leaders. But everyone interested in helping to bring abou 
total peace can do his part by working to unite the fore 
of home, school, church, and community in behalf 
children. The Objects of the National Congress of Parent 
and Teachers may well serve as a springboard. 

oo 0 


E LOST the peace because of the ignorance of 
masses.”” So says Hilda Beal, lecturer for 
British Ministry of Information and speaker for the Bri 
ish armed forces, in outlining the postwar program n¢ 
being prepared for Britain. 
Four basic needs are to receive special emphasis: 
employment for all servicemen and -women, an extensi 
housing program, further provisions for social securi 
and the development of Britain’s educational system 
terms of the postwar and reconstruction needs of all he 
people. 

The prominence given to education in this rehabili 
tion work is particularly noteworthy. The education 
program is being reorganized to include the whole popul 
tion. Nursery schools are to be established on a pé 
manent basis. Special colleges are to be instituted 
young people who leave school before eighteen. Emplo 
youth will spend a certain number of hours each week 
continuation courses. Adult education will be stressé 
and developed. 

With these specifics our British ally is striving for t 
enlightened citizenry needed to ensure peace and 
scatter the blessings of victory over the entire counti 
Continuity of educational experience for children, yout 
and adults is not a luxury; it is a necessity that pays le 
dividends in human living. — AGNES SAMUELSON ~ 
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A Sane Attitude 


Toward SEX 


EDITH G. NEISSER AND 
ETHEL VICTOR 


ELEN and David Adams are intelligent 

young parents who like to plan for the 

future of their baby and to imagine what 
he will be like in five, ten, or fifteen years. When 
they began discussing the matter of the baby’s 
sex education one day, they found themselves look- 
ing at it rather differently. 

“Tt isn’t just that I don’t know how to tell a 
five-year-old child where babies come from in 
words he would understand,” said Helen. “But 
I won’t know how much to tell and how much to 
put off until later!” 

“Now, look here,” replied David. “Before we 
begin talking about the when, what, and how, let’s 
take a look at the why. Now it seems to me that 
the reason for giving a youngster an understand- 
ing of what it’s all about is to make him realize 
that the world is made up of men and women 


© Philip Gendreau 
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and that both are necessary. Once he has grasped 
this idea, the next step is to give him an attitude 
that will help him, as he grows up, to take his 
place as a man in a world of men and women. 
And I firmly believe that the kind of life we, his 
father and mother, lead will teach him far more 
than anything we can say.” 

That was a pretty long speech for David Adams, 
but because he was a thoughtful, farsighted man 
and a responsible parent, every word of it was 


true. Not so many years ago parents believed 
that if, at a given 


time and in a solemn 
manner, they in- 
structed their chil- 
dren in the “facts 
of life,” their job of 
sex education was 
over. But nowadays 
we are realizing that 
actually giving in- 
formation is only 


part of the whole 
pattern of sex edu- 
cation. It is our ac- 
tions from day to 
day—the way we 
parents welcome the prospect of a new baby in 
the family or the tone in which Mother says “‘Isn’t 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


that just like a man?” or Father says “You never 
can depend on a woman!’’—that tell our children 
how we feel about the business of being a woman 
or a man. 

A wholesome attitude toward sex does not mean 
simply being able to talk readily and easily about 
matters of biology; it means accepting the fact 
that sex is a vital part of life from birth to death. 
It means, too, seeing sexual development in its 
proper relation to the whole process of becoming 
a mature person. The baby who is exploring his 
own body; the three-year-old who begins to notice 
that boys and girls dress differently and are 
formed differently; and the teen-ager who is 
learning how to act on a date—each is going 
through a phase of normal sexual development. 





HEALTHY, normal attitude toward sex on 
our own part will teach our children far 
more than will mere words. When questions 
arise, however—and they always do—there 
are several simple methods by which we can 
supply the needed information, It is not hard 
to create a sane attitude toward sex if the par- 
ents use forethought, intelligence, and per- 


severance from the child’s earliest years. 
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As We Live, So They Learn 


HAT ARE the attitudes toward men and women 

that we want our children to absorb not only 
in our homes but in our schools and in our society ? 
First of all, they must accept and understand sex 
as a basic factor in human relationships. We 
should help them to sense the relation of sex to 
the development of personality, to home and fam- 
ily living, and to our whole social structure. We 
should help them to achieve ideals, patterns of 
thought, and attitudes toward sex that will make 
for satisfactory living. And we must not only 
teach but live these attitudes. 

But how can we, hampered as some of us are 
by our own self-consciousness and inhibitions, 
acquire the insight and acceptance that these good 
attitudes imply and that we want our children 
to learn from us? It is here that the results of 
recent studies and research can be of great value 
to us, for they tell us that all children progress 
through stages of growth, each within his own 
individual pattern. 

The first of these stages covers the period from 
birth to about six years of age, and during this 
brief time many basic tasks of development must 
be accomplished. The baby comes into the world 
entirely absorbed in his own needs and sensations. 
Then gradually the sphere of his emotional life 
widens to include his mother, whose interests and 
feelings are so important to him. For her approval 
he gradually learns to curb his self-centered sat- 
isfactions. To insure her affection—and also his 
father’s—he begins to master certain habits of 
eating, sleeping, and elimination, to distinguish 
right from wrong, and to acquire some under- 
standing of the natural give-and-take of family 
living. 

In this period the child will ask his first ques- 
tions about where he came from, about babies and 
family life, and about the differences between 
boys and girls. He plays with any age-mates, 
regardless of sex, and every aspect of living is 
interesting and exciting to him, especially his 
own growing self and his family. 

It is in the next stage of development—that 
between six and approximately twelve years of 
age—that the child really begins to learn his 
appropriate sex role. Girls almost always play 
with girls and boys with boys, the boys exaggerat- 
ing their purely masculine traits and the girls 
their purely feminine ones. At the same time an 
interest in group relationships becomes noticeable. 
Indeed, this is the golden age of the gang, when 
the “we” gradually becomes more important than 
the “1.” 

We come now to the period of adolescence, a 
period marked by many changes of attitude and 
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interest. The adolescent needs to gain an under- 
standing of his own growth, his bodily changes, 
his drives. He must be helped to see what these 
changes mean and to realize that he and every 
other individual varies in personality and in 
physical development. With this knowledge he 
can learn to play a socially acceptable masculine 
or feminine role; achieving good relationships 
with other boys and girls is of prime importance 
to him. Needed, too, is an understanding of the 
responsibilities and satisfactions of marriage and 
family living. 


3 — 
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Queries Can Be Clues 


2s job is to listen to our young children, to 
find out what they are thinking about as a 
clue to what they want to know. Somewhere be- 
tween the ages of two and six, for example, a child 
may ask “Where was I before I was here?” Or 
perhaps he may ask something quite different, 
but a leading question there will undoubtedly be 
—if our manner tells him it’s all right to ask. 

Then, for further clues, we ourselves may say 
“What do you think?” In this way we may find 
out what ideas—and they are likely to be very 
muddled ones—even the tiny child may have been 
mulling around in his mind. 

Mothers often ask, “Why do children always 
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spring these questions on you when you are five 
minutes along on a seven-minute frosting, or 
else driving through the thickest downtown traf- 
fic?’”’ Perhaps there is another clue for us here. 
Quite possibly all the child wants is a brief, direct 
answer to a simple question—“Babies grow in- 
side their mothers” or something to that effect. 
if our tone and manner leave the way open for 
another question, he may ask for more informa- 
tion, but the chances are that his next one will 
be “May I have a peanut butter sandwich for 
supper?” 

Gone are the days, we hope, when a small 
child’s simplest question would send the well- 
meaning parent off on a long discussion of bees, 
flowers, and human reproduction. In the long run, 
listening well and answering briefly, casually, and 
immediately will accomplish far more. There are 
no particular “facts of life’ that must be told 
to a child at a particular time. If he feels free 
to ask questions and if we answer them freely, 
he will get the information he needs as he needs itt. 

The child’s first questions are usually concerned 
with himself—where he came from and how he 
grew. After we tell him that babies grow inside 
their mothers he may, then or later, ask how they 
get out. Here, as always, a straight answer is 
wise: “There is a special place, a canal, where a 
baby comes out when it is ready to be born.” 
It is not necessary to mention the attendant pain, 
although you may add that a baby is usually born 
at the hospital or with a doctor present. “Little 
babies need a lot of care at birth and mothers 
need rest after the baby comes out” is enough. 

At some time, too, will come the question about 
how the baby gets started. Many parents find 
that if they have handled matters fairly easily up 
to this point, the matter of the father’s part can 
also be explained quite simply. They tell the child 
that the baby grows from a tiny egg in the 
mother’s body but that before the egg can grow it 
must join with particles in a fluid placed in the 
mother’s body by the father in a special way. In 
answering these questions we must bear in mind 
that it is not only what we say but how we say 
it that impresses the child. 

What about the child who never asks questions? 
What do we do then? Undoubtedly he still has 
curiosity, but for some reason he does not feel 
free to bring that curiosity out into the open. 
Perhaps his parents will be able to create an 
opportunity for questioning, as when they tell him 
that some friend of the family is going to have 
a baby. If he seems unwilling to discuss the mat- 
ter, he needn’t be pressed. Children do a lot of 
thinking on their own, and often some remark 
of ours brings a response from them long after 
we think they have forgotten it. 
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Learning the Right Words 


LMOST every child sometimes brings home cer- 

tain words and phrases that seem vulgar or 
shocking to his parents, though they may mean 
little or nothing to him. It isn’t easy for us to 
hear such improper language without showing 
that we are disturbed by it. However, if we have 
our child’s confidence, he will be quite likely to 
accept our explanation about why such words 
cannot be used. 

Here is where the question of correct vocabulary 
comes in. Certainly simple but accurate terms 
for organs and processes help both youngster and 
parent, and certainly the meaning of the right 
words should eventually become part of every 
child’s understanding. Yet we know—and the child 
learns as he grows older—that no matter how 
scientific the terms may be, there is a special 
intimate quality in all matters of sex. If good 
relationships exist between mother and’ father 
and between parents and child the knowledge of 
this intimacy need form no barrier. 

For mothers and fathers who need help in an- 
swering children’s questions there are many ex- 
cellent books that discuss thoroughly and well the 
place of sex education in the child’s life. There 
are also good books for children to read, but no 
book can take the place of parents to whom a 
child may freely bring his doubts and anxieties. 

When a child leaves home for school he be- 
gins to acquire his sex education from other 
sources, notably the school. Unfortunately, few 
schools include in their programs a planned cur- 
riculum of sex education such as that successfully 
developed in Winnetka, Illinois. Here children in 
the first five grades become familiar with the func- 
tion of life and reproduction, as well as with the 
terminology of sex, by having animals in the 
schoolroom. In the sixth and seventh grades this 
terminology is applied to human life. 

If children can acquire facts and terms so 
directly and matter-of-factly before adolescence, 
they can accept new and further sex information 
when they reach high school age without em- 
barrassment or guilt. In high school, too, young 
people should be given social education to aid in 
their personal-social adjustments—education that 
includes discussion of the how, when, and where 
of dating and preparation for marriage. 

Ideally, home, school, and community should 
work together in an integrated program of sex 
education. And the prime requisite for parents, 
teachers, and leaders is not merely understanding, 
affection, and sympathy; it is also a knowledge so 


-sound and real and communicable that sex educa- 


tion will not be a special process but a natural 
part of learning to live and work together. 
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FREEDOM’S PEOPLE. By Bonaro W. Overstreet. 
York: Harper, 1945. $2.00. 


New 


N her preface Mrs. Overstreet introduces the reader to 

the vigorous purpose that prompted this book. It is, 
she says, “about the daily habits of behavior of those 
people who can feel at home in a free society, and 
those who cannot—those who, in spite of all their demo- 
cratic professions, remain unintentional emotional mis- 
fits in a democracy.’”’ As might be expected of a book 
written by this author, Freedom’s People is a human ex- 
perience, varied, penetrating, and inspiring. 


Becrnnine with a discussion of the problems that are 
native to freedom, Mrs. Overstreet contrasts aristocracy 
and democracy, arrives at a new and vibrant concept of 
the democratic aristocrat, and draws a full-length por- 
trait of this person—the standards, attitudes, and con- 
duct that distinguish him. The difference that freedom 
makes; the risks of a free society and how to meet them 
successfully; the things that can be learned from us by 
what we say and how we say it; the importance of the 
proper attitude toward public and private property —all 
these are clearly and sensitively discussed. The final 
chapter, ““A Man’s Reach,” sums up the qualifications of 
the person who wants to be fit for freedom. 

One would be hard put to find a book that does more to 
heighten and expand the whole concept of true democracy 
and how we may make it a living, visible reality in every 
area of our daily lives. Freedom’s People should be a 
required text in every high school, college, and university 
in this country. No American who reads it through, per- 
ceiving while he reads, can ever say that he has failed to 
live democratically because he didn’t know how to quali- 
fy as one of freedom’s people. 


MARRIAGE IN WAR AND PEACE. By Grace Sloan Overton. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945. 
$1.75. 


HIS BOOK is much more than a discourse on marriage. 
It is, first, a sound and sympathetic analysis of the 
new ways of thinking and behaving that war has brought 
to men, women, and youth in this country. It is, second, 
a set of practical proposals to be woven into a workable 
design for future living. It is, finally, a proclamation of 
faith in humanity, in the desire of all people to live well 
and happily together, and in the possibility of doing so. 
Mrs. Overton has been a consult- 
ant and lecturer on marriage and 
family life since the First World 
War. She has traveled widely and 
has talked with thousands of young 
people—adolescents, college stu- 
dents, veterans, couples married or 
about to be married, and parents. 
Her book is the story of these mod- 
ern young people, especially their 
almost universal fear of the future 
and their eagerness for love and 
marriage and parenthood. 
Taking up the problems of each 
group in turn, the author discusses 
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marriage and family life from the point of view of the 
individual, of his community, and of society as a whole, 
Each chapter’ contains a list of forthright suggestions, 
things to do now to ensure a higher type of family life than 
we have known before. It is her conviction that we can 
never, as a nation, go back to normalcy. We must go for- 
ward from where we are. 

Mrs. Overton believes the P.T.A. can help immeasur- 
ably in carrying out these suggestions. Here is an excel- 
lent blueprint for all parent-teacher leaders and especially 
all chairmen of parent education and home and family 
life committees. 


THEY SEE FOR THEMSELVES. By Spencer Brown. Bureau 
for Intercultural Education. New York: Harper, 1945, 
$1.25. 


7OU SEE, there are so many youths in America today 
= . in schools, out of schools, going to college, look- 
ing for jobs, and there’s always:a wall in front of them 
...a wall of prejudice.” 

So speaks one of the characters in Youth, a play written 
by the students of Fieldston School in New York City. 
The play was the culmination of a project in intercultural 
education. It was one of many similar projects through 
which eleven high schools in and near New York con- 
ducted a unique experiment in the development of atti- 
tudes capable of breaking down, once and for all, that 
wall of prejudice. 

Groups of students were enrolled in an extracurricular 
course to carry out specific projects based on firsthand 
observation of conditions in their own communities. 
“The students chose their own subject matter,’’ explains 
the author. ‘‘They were limited only by the nature of the 
intercultural problems in their lives and communities. 
They investigated these problems themselves. . . . The 
main source of facts was the personal interview and the 
personal experience. As an outcome of their research and 
discussion, the students told their stories and wrote their 
material as scenes of a play, then put the play together, 
cast, and produced it.”’ 


Tuar was the method—fact finding, discussion, crea- 
tive interpretation, and communication—the scientific 
method applied to a grave human problem. Mr. Brown 
does not tell us how amazingly successful the experiment 
was. He simply describes the students’ first groping inter- 
views with employers, shopkeepers, workers, and other 
people; their gradual realization of 
the role played by prejudice in their 
own neighborhoods; and the presen- 
tation of their discoveries in the 
form of a documentary play. The 
three plays included in the volume 
show the striking effectiveness of 
this so-called “living newspaper” 
technique. 

Teachers and parents alike will 
find in this book a key to one of the 
most formidable problems facing us 
today —how emotional bias toward 
minority groups can be replaced by 
reasoned, objective thinking. 
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More Enduring than Marble 


_ train stopped for a brief moment at the 
station platform. Limping slightly, a man in 
uniform stepped from the crowded troop car. He 
looked around for a familiar face but found none. 
He walked toward the USO (surely some of the 
old gang would be there), but a dusty sign on the 
door indicated that it had been closed for many 
months. Then as he looked toward the public 
square something new attracted his attention—a 
gleaming marble shaft rising tall in the sunlight. 

He walked over and read his own name with the 
hundreds of others inscribed there. Recalling his 
high school Latin he translated the inscription: 
Dulce et decorum ... “Sweet and seemly it is to 
die for one’s country.” He limped wearily away. 

Why, he thought, should towns like this spend 
so much money for stone monuments when they 
have such dire need for cultural and recreational 
facilities that all their citizens might enjoy? Here 
there was no library, no art center, no community 
meeting place, no clubroom for veterans like him- 
self, no playgrounds, tennis courts, or swimming 
pool. And the only recreation center for youth 
bore a “Closed” sign on its door! Why couldn’t 
the townspeople honor their servicemen and 
-women with a monument more enduring and 
more enriching than marble? 

Dare he tell them that a fine community center 
could be a memorial to which any town might 
point with pride? It should be spacious, functional, 
beautiful. Its architecture should be in keeping 





N this department the National chairmen 

of the various standing committees of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
relate their observations and impressions of 
the work being done in their special fields 
by parent-teacher groups all over America. 
These accounts not only present a graphic 
picture of committee concerns and committee 
activities but also indicate the great goals 
these activities are 


toward which directed. 
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with the times and, above all, American in design. 
Why Grecian temples and Byzantine mosques in 
little American towns? And why not use native 
stone and wood in its construction? Why not let 
local artists assist in the decorative planning? Let 
murals on the walls tell the dynamic story of 
America at work, at play, at worship, at peace. 

Inside there should be space for many activities 
—classrooms for adult education groups, a quiet 
reading room with good books and magazines, a 
music room with a piano and a phonograph, an 
arts and crafts room, an auditorium with a stage, 
a gymnasium, a place to dance, a kitchen. There 
should be spacious grounds, too, with green grass, 
flowers, and trees. 


Forrunate.y this type of planning is being done 
today in many parts of America, but it needs to 
be encouraged in many others. In a small Middle 
Western town one woman who has no sons of her 
own in service is giving freely of her time for 
other women’s sons. Almost singlehanded she has 
organized her community and initiated a project 
to provide funds for a servicemen’s memorial—a 
community clubroom for returned veterans. 

In another part of America a small group of 
women has assumed responsibility for building an 
open air theater in a beautiful natural setting. 
Another group has undertaken the sponsorship of 
a library. Still another has determined to create 
public parks where unsightly spots now exist. 

These are indeed memorials more enduring than 
marble, and they are needed in nearly every Amer- 
ican community. Moreover, young people, and 
chiefly the veterans themselves, should have a 
part in the planning. (Was it not the schoolboy 
Charles Eliot who laid out, in his mind, the great 
park system of Boston during his week-end walks 
about the city?) It is their America—the America 
they went out to defend. Let them help to make it 
the America they dreamed about as they lay in 
their foxholes. Then, instead of cold, marble col- 
umns, we shall have warm, living memorials. They 
will enrich community life by giving every indi- 
vidual an opportunity for creative endeavor and 
an appreciation of cultural values. 

—GERTRUDE E. FLYTE, Art 
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The Preeious Preschool Years 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY ETHEL KAWIN 





Outstanding Points 


1. What happens to a child before he is two is of vital 
importance to his future. Because the care of an infant 
brings many responsibilities to a young mother, her job 
could be greatly lightened and done more effectively if 
there were community provisions for helping her. 


Il. The start that mother and child get in a modern 
hospital could be improved by not keeping mothers and 
their new babies apart in the daytime. 


III. When mother and baby come home from the hos- 
pital, a trained mother’s helper would be a great boon to 
the mother during the first two months. A good commu- 
nity agency might develop such a training service at 
reasonable rates. 

IV. Until a few years ago it was considered good baby 
care to have the same fixed schedule for all babies—for 
feeding, elimination, sleeping, and other basic needs. In 
recent years pediatricians have come to recognize that 
since each baby is an individual, such rigid general sched- 
ules cannot be applied alike to all infants. The modern 
way is to observe each baby and try to meet his needs as 
he reveals these ‘‘self-demands”’ through his simple forms 
of language, such as crying, cooing, and smiling. Even 
his own needs or self-demands will vary from time to 
time, and so his schedule should be reasonably flexible. 

V. When his basic needs are met in this careful way 
the infant actually begins to regulate himself. His sched- 
ules are not just hit-or-miss affairs, but self-regulated. If 
his hunger is met when he needs food, he little by little 
learns how to wait longer periods before his hunger is 
gratified. Gradually he learns methods of self-adjust- 
ment that will carry over into all his activities as he grows 
out of infancy. 


VI. Certain things can be expected to happen when 
the baby reaches certain ages. However, all children do 
not grow and develop at, the same rate. A child should 
not be expected to do what he is not ready to do, but he 
should be given a chance to do what he is able to do. 


VII. Closeness of mother and infant is important, but 
both also need to be apart for some of the time. The 
infant must learn to let go of his mother occasionally and 
to accept other contacts—first with his father and then 
with others. 


VIII. Some children are ready for nursery-school ex- 
perience at eighteen months. Even a brief stay of an 
hour about once a week in a small, supervised group will 
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teach a child to develop independence and to get along 
with others outside his own home. Some children, how- 
ever, are not ready for nursery school until much later. 

IX. Since all children do not develop at the same rate, 
the parent should understand the individual growth pat- 
tern of his own child. A guidance clinic to which mothers 
can take their children at regular intervals for a develop- 
ment checkup and for needed advice is one of the agencies 
that every community should provide. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Outline a plan of services that your community 
might develop to help the mothers of young babies meet 
their many responsibilities. 

2. Could your P.T.A., through a preschool section, 
get such services started and help to develop them? How? 

3. Why does Dr. Ilg think hospitals should not sepa- 
rate new babies and their mothers in the daytime? 

4. What help is available for the young mother in your 
community when she brings her new baby home from the 
hospital? Could you help to make a community plan 
that would make adequate assistance available? 


5. Suppose your baby is now eighteen months old. 
What can you expect him to be able to do that you could 
not reasonably have expected at twelve months? What 
at twenty-four months? 

6. Suppose your child is not able to do the things 
you would expect at his age; what would you do about 
it? Suppose he seems able to do more than you would 
expect; what would you do about that? 

7. How would you decide when your toddler is ready 
for supervised group experience outside his own home? 

8. Is there any guidance center in your community to 
which you can take your baby for a developmental check- 
up and for advice on understanding his individual needs? 
If not, could you help establish such a center? 
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A radio script based on this article will be available on 
October 1. It will be sent free to parent-teacher groups 
that are conducting radio programs. The script is being 
prepared at Station WHA, University of Wisesecia: 
under the direction of H. B. McCarty, National Congress 
chairman of the Radio committee. 
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Better Homes and Parents 


KARLA V. PARKER 


Vice-President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 








WO statements from “Searchlights and 
Compass Points for 1945-46” produce this 
stirring challenge: All too many of our 
youth problems today are caused by lack of paren- 
tal care, by parental indifference, and by the ab- 
sence of influences essential to wholesome family 
life. During the stress and strain of wartime liv- 
ing and the period that will follow the cessation 
of hostilities, the home must be a tower of strength. 
Indeed it must, if the immediate problems of 
youth are to be solved today, and if many of the 
social and political questions of tomorrow are to 
be well and justly answered. Who can deny, for 
example, that in large measure the relations of 
worker and employer, of producer and consumer, 
of the individual and his government are being 
fixed, for better or for worse, in the homes where 
young people are now growing to maturity? 

It becomes, then, a basic mandate to every 
parent-teacher association that takes itself seri- 
ously, that sees itself as the custodian of the 
youth of today and one of the architects of a better 
tomorrow, to discover how it may contribute to 
education for home and family life. 


Strengthening Today’s Home 


HAT are some of the activities that any 
parent-teacher association can adopt in its 
attempts to help America’s fathers and mothers? 
Obviously the regular monthly meeting offers 
from seven to ten opportunities a year to provide 
parents with evidence that having a child does not 
automatically endow them with the knowledge of 
how best to rear that child. Once a month the 
P.T.A. can bring to parents the best advice the 
community has to offer on nutrition and health, 
child development, recreation, and cultural and 
spiritual values. Once a month it can give parents 
a chance to read and discuss together what the 
highest authorities have to say on any of the hun- 
dreds of phases of homemaking and parent-child 
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relations. Once a month the parents of a given com- 
munity may learn what its own and neighboring 
schools are doing to foster better health, better 
character, better social adjustments, and better 
home relationships. 

One school, working with its P.T.A., recently 
developed a technique that might be adapted in 
numberless ways. “Sharing the Family Tasks,” an 
article by Gertrude Laws in the National Parent- 
Teacher (November 1943), was read and dis- 
cussed by a sixth-grade class in oral composition. 
The principal, visiting class that day, was de- 
lighted with the children’s comments and asked 
that the same article be used for discussion at a 
P.T.A. meeting. Several parents were invited to 
read it, and later, with the sixth-grade teacher as 
leader, the whole subject was explored by the 
parents and the children together. 

Not only at the regular monthly meetings but 
in special classes and even small neighborhood 
meetings can the P.T.A. strengthen the families 
in its community. Keeping an eye open for young 
mothers, especially the wives of servicemen, ought 
also to be the practice of all organizations. The 
P.T.A. that does not reach out through an assigned 
committee to bring comfort and counsel to these 
temporarily broken homes is rejecting a fitting 
share of its wartime responsibility. 





HE Executive Committee of the National 

Congress and a special findings commit- 
tee, meeting in Chicago last May, reviewed 
and restated the objectives of the National 
Congress program. Their recommendations 
will be interpreted month by month in a 
series of articles contributed by leaders of 
the organization. Programs based on these 
articles will be extremely valuable to all who 
want to build better for youth and the future. 
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Each P.T.A. ought to be aware of all the com- 
munity resources that can help families in any 
way—churches, recreational programs, civic and 
educational groups, social agencies, and state, 
county, and city services. The compilation of a list 
of these resources might occupy a committee for 
several months; its widespread distribution would 
confer a favor on the whole community. 

Full of possibilities is the growing practice— 
the one in San Francisco being the best known— 
of requiring a short course in child care for the 
parents of children who have run afoul of the law 
or have been brought into the courts because they 
are neglected. Information on such “parent 
schools” and the application of the idea locally 
might provide a year’s work for a combined 
juvenile protection—parent education committee. 


Building Tomorrow’s Home 


ET ALL this is not enough. Somehow out of all 

our discussions on the education of youth must 
come some specific methods by which to give the 
younger generation an understanding of good 
home life and fortify them with the knowledge 
and skills needed for successful family living. 

It is easy for the schools to shrug away the 
need for better home training by saying ‘All this 
training should be done in the home.”’ The only 
catch lies in the stark reality that far too many 
parents either do not care what kind of training 
their children receive or, if they do care, do not 
know how to give it. And the fact remains that 
the state—or society or call it what you will—has 
a stake in every growing boy and girl. 

There is but one direct means of reaching, in 
theory at least, every potential family-maker in 
the making, and that is through the schools. Here 
is our surest tool for making the American home 
of the future a tower of lasting strength. 

What responsibility does the parent-teacher 
association have toward education for home and 
family life? Again our searchlight, our compass 
point, illuminates a pathway. The P.T.A. must 
“exert a strong influence upon the schools so that 
they may give our young people sound and ade- 
quate training for home responsibilities.”’ 

First, probably, each association ought to dis- 
cover the kind of experience its school has had 
with this type of education. Then it ought to find 
out what has been done in this area both at home 
and afield. A P.T.A. making a tabulation of spe- 
cific experiments in family life education would 
likewise be making a significant contribution to 
other P.T.A.’s and to the schools as well. 

“The Educated Person Builds a Good Home, 
Conserves Family Ideals” runs a page title in the 
annual report of a school system in Highland 
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Park, Michigan, that has had several years’ ex- 
perience in training for parenthood. Pictures in 
this report show both boys and girls in a class dis- 
cussion of home life that “aims to develop an 
understanding and appreciation of the home and 
its function in a democratic society.” 

In the same school system the class in child care 
for senior high school girls has recently been ex- 
tended to include ninth- and tenth-graders so that 
no girl student will miss laboratory work in a 
nursery school for the children of working 
mothers. The course is required for graduation. 
Some of the assignments carry over directly into 
family living, such as selecting interesting stories 
to tell the children or taking charge of dramatiza- 
tions or making out a week’s luncheon menus. 

This is but one of the many efforts on the part 
of the schools to answer the question that the 
faculty of this particular school system asked it- 
self: “What should be done, and at what age 
should it start, to develop a generation of persons 
skilled in the art of good family living?” Surely 
P.T.A.’s ought also to be discovering what can be 
done—and give all possible aid in the doing of it. 

Education for Home and Family Living, pub- 
lished by the Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction, includes many specific recommenda- 
tions, some of them appropriate for P.T.A.’s and 
conceived for this purpose. The pamphlet suggests 
that family life education can be developed in sep- 
arate courses, instituted in established courses, or, 
more advisedly, integrated into the total life of the 
school. It mentions cooperative planning by the 
entire faculty, drawing on students and parents 
if it so desires. May P.T.A. members be prepared 
for an assignment like this! 


A Time for Daring 


jy QUOTE further : “School libraries need evaluat- 
ing and strengthening in the area of home and 
family life so that every teacher will have access 
to a relatively wide ramge of reading materials 
and visual aids.” This is a project made to order 
for a high school parent-teacher association. 

And then a final dictum: ‘‘Public approval and 
support of family life education programs should 
be cultivated in the community.”’ Often the schools 
feel they dare not undertake what seems like a 
marked change from the educational approach of 
yesterday. If there is public encouragement for 
those who are reluctant to try, and public support 
for those who dare, the next decade can see un- 
precedented strides in this type of education. Let 
all parent-teacher associations make it a point to 
know what is being done in the schools, think 
creatively about what can be done, and then see 
that this thinking is translated into action. 
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Short Hills School Solves Its Lunch Problem 


“To ride on a bus is fun, indeed, 

But a good, hot lunch is what we need!” 

This echoing cry from a hundred-ten riders 

Called mothers to arms, and no backsliders 
Were found to exist in the Short Hills group. 
All willing they were to ladle the soup, 

But, facilities lacking, the school board was needed. 
They listened, considered, and finally heeded 
Our plan for a kitchen, and off with a bang 
Our project was started. The boys’ court rang 
With children’s voices and the rattle of dishes— 
All testifying to the granting of wishes 

That no child need eat a cold lunch there. 

For fifteen cents the bill of fare 

Provided a dish both hot and steaming 

Served from a kitchen bright and gleaming! 
Tue hundred and ten riders on this school bus 
were the boys and girls of Short Hills, New Jersey 
—an attractive commuting suburb of New York 
whose homes are scattered among these “short 
hills” at too great a distance for walking to 
school. The wartime necessity for gas conserva- 
tion prevented mothers from picking up their 
children at noon for an occasional hot lunch, and 
cold lunches, particularly during the long winter 
months, offered little nutritional benefit. 

So the parent-teacher association went to work 
with all the enthusiasm suggested in the foregoing 
verses. The Short Hills Elementary School is an 
old building with no kitchen facilities. The only 
space available for a kitchen was an inside boys’ 
play court used infrequently on rainy days. With 
the support of the school board, P.T.A. mem- 
bers managed to have a portion of this court 
enclosed in a wire netting to serve as a kitchen; 
the remainder of the court provided space for a 
lunchroom. Netting was used to ensure proper 
ventilation and also to preserve the room as a 
play court if needed. 

The kitchen, painted bright yellow with red 
accents, is airy, attractive, and spotlessly clean. 
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The tables and benches are all movable and are 
painted in the primary colors—red, yellow, and 
blue. The white brick walls of the court have 
been decorated by the children of the fourth and 
fifth grades in highly colorful Pennsylvania Dutch 
designs. 

To the first questionnaire sent out to the moth- 
ers for volunteer help, fifty affirmative answers 
were received. Out of this nucleus of zealous 
workers two volunteer mothers assist a paid su- 
pervisor each noon. The workers wear aprons and 
hairnets, and the supervisor wears a white uni- 
form. 


One mother in the group has had training in 
dietetics and plans the nutritious hot dish that is 
served each day for fifteen cents a portion. The 
proceeds enable the project to be self-supporting. 
A list of these hot dishes planned for a period of 
two weeks shows how interesting and varied 
school lunches may be: corn pudding, vegetable 
stew with meat balls, tuna fish with potatoes, 
vegetable plate, macaroni and cheese, Irish stew 
with meat, scalloped salmon, soup and cole slaw, 
Spanish rice with meat, and vegetable plate. Only 
one repetition in two weeks! 

The children may order milk and bring a sup- 





Short Hills school children brighten the walls of their new 
lunchroom with cheerful designs. 
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plementary lunch from home. They are encouraged 
in the development of good food habits by the 
volunteer mothers. They check each other’s be- 
havior and table manners and help in the clearing 
of the tables. 

Thus from a group of scattered mothers with 
widely diversified interests a genuine cooperative 
spirit toward the school has developed. Children, 
mothers, teachers, and school board have all shared 
in supplying a vital need. The project is not sub- 
sidized by the board of education or by the Federal 
government, as this type of community does not 
find such aid necessary. 

Plans are being made also to use this pleasant 
room as a library, and bookshelves are being 
built. 

The Short Hills Elementary School Parent- 
Teacher Association feels that this has been a 
most worth-while project and one that may be 
helpful to other schools with similar needs. 

—ELEANOR SANDERSON. TIERNEY 


Recruiting Teachers for Tomorrow’s Schools 


Auert to the loss of teachers from the class- 
rooms and to the attitude of young people toward 
teaching as a profession, the Alabama Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has launched a state- 
wide campaign to popularize teaching as a career. 
The campaign is based on the belief that action 
should be taken to acquaint high school students 
with the less known advantages of the teaching 
profession. 

This special project was adopted at the April 
board meeting, when all council presidents were 
in attendance. These council presidents accepted 
the major responsibility for publicizing the proj- 
ect and securing the cooperation of local groups. 
Immediately after the board meeting, articles 
giving facts about the project appeared in the 
several big dailies of the state, and radio stations 
announced it in three large centers. 


F ottow1nc the announcement of the project, 
senior classes in high schools throughout the state 
were polled to ascertain the number of students 
interested in entering the teaching profession. 
The facts gleaned were disheartening. The largest 
high school in the state reported only one student 
who planned to become a teacher, and the re- 
ports from other high schools were equally dis- 
couraging. 

What were some of the reasons given by these 
young people as to why they were not interested 
in teaching? Appearing most often were these: 
poor pay, undesirable living conditions in many 
communities, little or no social life, public lack 
of appreciation of the teacher’s work, and fear of 
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criticism from adults in the school community. 
Teaching as a career has evidently never carried 
with it the idea of a desirable future or a success 
story. Instead of seeking to popularize it as a 
profession, the public has deliberately done the 
reverse. The Alabama Congress hopes to provide 
such interesting data and accurate information 
about the teaching profession that young people 
will be inspired and stimulated to prepare for it 
as a worth-while career. 


Serious study has been given to ways and means 
of promoting the project. Five methods have been 
chosen: 

1. Two gift scholarships of $150 each will be 
given for two years to one high school boy and 
one high school girl who will enter college intent 
on making teaching their profession. Rules re- 
garding the scholarships will be furnished to all 
high school principals, superintendents of schools, 
clubs, and local units and will be published in 
the state parent-teacher bulletin and in news- 
papers. Councils will be asked to discuss them 
with their local congress units. 

2. A publicity campaign will be conducted to 
give specific facts on teaching—the training re- 
quired, opportunities for advancement, advan- 
tages, and so on. All regular channels of publicity 
will be utilized in getting this information to the 
public. 

3. Constant encouragement will be given to 
present teachers to remain in the classrooms. 

4. Plans will be set up to (a) procure in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries, (b) improve living 
conditions for teachers, (c) improve school build- 
ings and equipment, and (d) provide a _ well- 
rounded social life for teachers. 

5. Sponsorship will be offered to clubs or groups 
in the schools that will encourage students to 
study the lives of great teachers and their con- 
tributions to the world, to discuss teaching as a 
profession, and to cultivate the character qual- 
ities essential to a good teacher. 


Creatine public opinion -for any project or 
movement is not an easy task. The Alabama 
Congress realizes that this project is unusual and 
a great undertaking. However, it has the en- 
thusiastic backing of the state superintendent of 
education, Dr. E. B. Norton, and of many county 
and city boards of education. The congress realizes 
that the plan must “‘take” with the young people 
if it is to succeed. It realizes, too, that teaching 
as a career must be endowed with promise, color, 
and adventure instead of the drabness and monot- 
ony with which it is far too commonly associated 
in the mind of the public today. 
—JIMMIE ESHELMAN 
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Outstanding Points 


I. It will be helpful to remind ourselves that what 
the teacher expects of the home will depend on whether 
she is well adjusted and well trained in her work or 
poorly trained and poorly adjusted. Similarly, what par- 
ents expect of the school also differs, depending on how 
aware they are of the real needs of children and of the 
ways in which children learn. 


II. The well-trained teacher realizes that the pupil’s 
attitude toward his work has a great deal to do with how 
hard he applies himself. She needs help from the home 
in building a favorable attitude toward schoolwork. 

III. She knows, too, that unless the parents encourage 
the child to practice what he learns by applying it in his 
everyday work and play, he is not likely to feel that 
what he is learning is really important and therefore 
not likely to make much progress in school. 

IV. Children need to feel that they are loved, that 
their parents care for them, that they count for some- 
thing, and that they have a great many significant and 
challenging things to do. 

V. The well-trained teacher knows that she must be- 
come so well acquainted with the parents that she may 
talk to them in confidence. Parents, too, want teachers 
who feel free to talk and make helpful suggestions. 

VI. Well-trained parents want administrators and 
teachers who are aware of the wide differences in inter- 
ests and needs of children so that they will provide a 
rich curriculum to meet these individual differences. 


VII. Parents would like to have administrators and 
teachers who are sensitive to the needs of children so 
that the school environment will be safe and wholesome. 


VIII. More important than a curriculum adapted to 
individual needs and a good physical plant are the 
teachers and other personnel of the school. Parents 
want teachers with well-adjusted personalities who have 
a thorough knowledge of child behavior and the ability 
to apply it in the classroom. 


IX. Parents would like to have from teachers mean- 
ingful reports about their children’s progress in academic 
work as well as in personality development. 

X. Each community must develop a plan for home- 
school cooperation that will enable it to meet satisfac- 
torily the expectations of both parents and teachers. A 
check list is provided for use in judging such a plan. 
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Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Jerry is in the sixth grade. When his mother sug- 
gested that she would like to visit school some day, 
Jerry became very much upset and said that the other 
boys would call him a sissy. Should she insist on visiting 
school? To which of the needs for home-school coopera- 
tion does visiting school contribute? 


2. Describe a year’s plan for your local P.T.A. that 
would score high on the check list. Describe one that 
would score low. 


3. How can relations between parents and teachers be 
developed so that both groups can discuss freely the 
school and home problems relating to the education of 
children? 


4. Jack has entered the third year of high school. His 
family is well-to-do and insists that he take courses that 
fulfill college entrance requirements. His report cards 
indicate that he cannot carry this load, although, in‘ the 
judgment of his teachers, he is trying his best. Jack 
himself wants to repair automobiles and would gladly 
take a job as helper in a garage. How might this prob- 
lem be worked out? 


5. John receives a dime from his parents for every A 
he gets on his report card. Is it a good idea to pay a child 
for good grades or fine him for poor ones? 

6. Jimmy hates to go to school. He dawdles over his 
oatmeal in the morning, can’t find his books, and is 
almost always late to school. Then his parents learn 
that Jimmy “skips” school occasionally. How might 
they approach this problem? 


7. Lately Susan, aged eleven, has been daydreaming 
in school, has been getting poor grades, and hasn’t cared 
to play with the other children. The teacher learns that 
Susan’s family has suffered worrying financial setbacks. 
How can the teacher and parents help Susan? 


8. Jane’s mother complains that Jane spends too much 
time working on extracurricular school activities and 
therefore isn’t at home long enough to help with any of 
the housework. And when she does have free time at 
home, she isn’t interested in helping her mother. What 
may be the fundamental problem here? 
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A radio script based on this article will be available on 
October 1. It will be sent free to parent-teacher groups 
that are conducting radio programs. The script is being 
prepared at Station WHA, University of Wisconsin, un- 
der the direction of H. B. McCarty, National Congress 
chairman of the Radio committee. 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Back to Bataan— RKO-Radio. Direction, Edward Dmytryk. 
This would be a stirrimg, poignant drama at any time, but com- 
ing so soon after the liberation of the Philippines, it allows us to 
share realistically the experiences of the men who made it 
possible. It is the authentic story of the Philippine resistance 
forces, from the time they were recruited into the guerrilla army 
until the climax of their efforts, which helped to make possible 
General MacArthur’s landing on Leyte Island. Cast: John 
Wayne, Anthony Quinn, Beulah Bondi, Fely Franquelli. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 





Bedside Manner—Stone-United Artists. Direction, Emil 
Newman, Farce-comedy presented with amusing flippancy, 
with a well-chosen cast and a story based on the wartime prob- 
lems of the family doctor. spss delightfully silly, this pic- 
ture is entirely ethical and is good for an hour of light enter- 
tainment. Cast: John Carroll, Ruth Hussey, Charles Ruggles, 
Ann Rutherford. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing Amusing Amusing 





{ Bell for Adano—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
King. Though laid in Sicily, this story is as American as Major 
Joppolo, its hero. It will tug at the heartstrings while leaving 
its audience with a better understanding of the meaning of 
democracy. The plot is built around the age-old conflict of 
democracy versus fascism. Although it does not resolve the 
conflict, its ending—with the restoration of a bell to Adano— 
is a note of triumph for democracy. The characters are lovable 
and unforgettable, and the direction should win for the screen 
story the same high praise that was given to the novel and stage 
play, from which the film was adapted. Cast: Gene Tierney, 
John Hodiak, William Bendix, Glenn Langan. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Good but mature 





Captain Eddie—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Lloyd Bacon. 
This biography, which parallels the life of a man with the de- 
velopment of the machine from the automobile to the airplane, 
vill be entertaining to those who have not seen the same story 
with other characters) too recently on the screen. Opening 
with the forced sea-landing of Captain Rickenbacker and his 
crew, the story depicts in flashback the life of this man from his 
childhood to the time when he was rescued at sea and shows 
that his faith in God and in the machine age was justified. 
Cast: gs MacMurray, Lynn Bari, Charles Bickford, Thomas 
Mitchell. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Interesting Interesting Interesting 
a 





Her Highness and the Bellboy— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Direction, Richard Thorpe. Exceptionally entertaining com- 
bination of faree, comedy, and whimsy, developed with a 
charming fairy-tale quality and a nice blending of humor and 
pathos. The casting is especially apt, acting and production 
are excellent, and an atmosphere of sincerity and simplicity 
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enhances the entire production. Cast: Hedy Lamarr, Robert 
Walker, June Allyson, Carl Esmond. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Delightful Delightful Delightful 


Out of This World—Paramount. Direction, Hal Walker. The 
familiar pattern of the Eddie Bracken comedies is given an un- 
usual twist by the technical device of dubbing in the singing 
voice of Bing Crosby, thereby enabling Eddie to play the role 
of a crooner who causes the “bobby-sockers” to swoon. When 
a girl director of a girl band sells 125 per cent of the earnings 
of their crooning star to five evades she creates many 
complications. The specialty acts and musical numbers are 
elaborately staged, and the talent is directed with skill and 
good taste. Cast: Eddie Bracken, Veronica Lake, Diana Lynn, 
Cass Daley. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 








Rhapsody in Blue— Warner Brothers. Direction, Irving Rap- 
per. This film biography of the late George Gershwin is “tops” 
in entertainment. Exceptional in its artistic and technical 
execution, it is as filled with music as was the life of this great 
and most versatile of modern composers. The story, warm in 
its human relationships, is given an unusual tone of reality by 
the fact that the famous people of the entertainment world 
whose lives were interwoven with that of Gershwin, play them- 
selves on the screen. Cast: Robert Alda, Joan Leslie, Alexis 
Smith, Charles Coburn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Entertaining 





Where Do We Go from Here? —20th Century-Fox. _Direc- 
tion, Gregory Ratoff. A delightful, whimsical fantasy, abound- 
ing in chuckling humor. The photographic composition in 
technicolor is unusually beautiful, and the comic-operetta treat- 
ment of the musical sequence as Columbus and his men ap- 
proach American shores will long be remembered. Cast: Fred 
MacMurray, Joan Leslie, June Haver, Gene Sheldon. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Blood on the Sun—Cagney-United Artists. Direction, Frank 
Lloyd. A well-produced and ably acted drama of political in- 
trigue among the men of highest authority in Japan during 
July 1927, when they laid their political and military plot to 
conquer the world. The principal characters are Premier 
Tanaka, who wrote the Tanaka Memorial (the Mein Kampf of 
Japan), an American newspaperman, and a Chinese girl who 
smuggled a copy out of the country. The picture is significant 
not only as absorbing entertainment but as a graphic presenta- 
tion of the too-little-known fact that Japan’s war plans have 
been cunningly conceived and intelligently prepared. Cast: 
James Cagney, Sylvia Sidney, Porter Hall, John Emery. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Mature 








Incendiary Blonde— Paramount. Direction, George Mar- 
shall. A vivid biographical drama of the life and career of the 
dynamic Texas Guinan. The cast is well chosen, the color 
photography is excellent, and the scenes of rodeo and night club 
activities are especially entertaining. The superb settings, the 
beautiful costumes, and the revival of songs that were popular 
during the period of Texas Guinan’s popularity will be a joy to 
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many of the mature theatergoers. Cast: Betty Hutton, Arturo 
de Cordova, Charles Ruggles, Albert Dekker. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Entertaining Mature 





Junior Miss—20th Century-Fox. Direction, George Seaton. 
High comedy built around a thirteen-year-old girl, her family, 
and their friends. Her imaginative mind, fed on a motion pic- 
ture diet, leads her to attempt to solve many family problems 
by the usual screen formulas. The too frequently used plot 
motivation of drunkenness as a device for provoking laughter 
is again misplaced in an otherwise wholesome family situation. 
Cast: Peggy Ann Garner, Allyn Joslyn, Michael Dunn, Faye 
Marlowe. 
Adults 


Entertaining 


14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Perhaps 





Son of Lassie— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, S. Sylvan 
Simon. Exquisite color photography and poignant Grieg music 
accentuate the scenic grandeur that forms the background of 
this tense but beautiful story of the love of a dog for a boy. The 
naturalness of Peter Lawford’s acting adds reality, as do all the 
characterizations in this continuation of the happenings in the 
lives of Joe Carraclough and Lassie. The plot is timely, and 
the ending is a happy one. Cast: Peter Lawford, Donald Crisp, 
June Lockhart, Nigel Bruce. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Good but long 
and emotional 





That’s the Spirit— Universal. Direction, Charles Lamont. 
This pleasant little fantasy, which opens in the gay nineties and 
has as background the variety theater in its early days, proves 
an excellent medium for the talents and personality of Jack 
Oakie. The dance numbers are striking, the story plot is fresh, 
and the music gay and rhythmic. The theme—a man’s return 
from the other world to make happier the lives of loved ones 
left behind—is both humorous and thought provoking. Cast: 
Jack Oakie, Peggy Ryan, June Vincent, Arthur Treacher. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Delightful Delightful Mature but amusing 





Thrill of a Romance— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Richard Thorpe. This picture combines some biographical 
highlights with a moral note that shows the necessity for sin- 
cerity in marital living. It succeeds because of the ever- 
present aptness of its theme of marriage, the extravagant beauty 
of its exquisite color shots of the Yosemite settings, and themany 
delightful songs sung superbly by Lauritz Melchior. Cast: 
Esther Williams, Van Johnson, Frances Gifford, Spring Bying- 
ton, Lauritz Melchior. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Entertaining Possibly 





The Way Ahead—British film released by Fox. Direction, 
Carol Reed. The setting of this British-made film is England 
in the early days of the war, and the principal characters are 
eight inductees from various social environments. Their coor- 
dination into military routine and finally their participation in 
the battles of North Africa are interestingly depicted. This is 
a serious theme, seriously presented, and the picture through- 
out is good entertainment. Cast: David Niven, Stanley 
Holloway, James Donald, John Laurie. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Entertaining Mature 


West of the Pecos—RKO-Radio. Direction, Edward Killy. 
This story of the Texas frontier of the 1880’s is presented in 
typical ‘“‘western” manner. The action is fast moving, the 
characterizations are good, and the desert background is so real 
that one can almost smell the dust. This is a picture to delight 
any addict of westerns or of Zane Grey novels. Cast: Robert 
Mitchum, Barbara Hale, Richard Martin, Thurston Hall. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Possibly 








The Woman in Green—Universal. Direction, Roy William 
Neill. Those who love to help Holmes and Watson track down 
murderers will enjoy pitting their wits against Professor Mori- 
arty in this well-staged, well-acted film, which is directed with 
good suspense. Cast: Basil Rathbone, Nigel Bruce, Henry 
Daniell, Matthew Boulton. 
Adults 


14-18 8-14 
A good mystery 


Good though tense No 





Wonder Man—Goldwyn-RKO. Direction, Bruce Humber- 
stone. The versatile acting and the inimitable comedy of Danny 
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Kaye make this a delightfully amusing and entertaining pic- 
ture. Moreover, the plot is original, the comedy sequences are 
hilarious, the dance routines are charming, and the color photog- 
raphy is beautiful. Cast: Danny Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Vera- 
Ellen, Donald Woods, S. Z. Sakall. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Highly amusing Highly amusing Mature subject 
matter 





ADULT 


Along Came Jones—RKO. Direction, Stuart Heisler. A 
melodrama played as tongue-in-cheek comedy or as a satire on 
the conventional “western.” The outdoor settings and riding 
scenes are good, and at times the story draws a chuckle, but on 
the whole it falls short of being amusing—is, in fact, pretty 
flat. There is too much killing to give it a “Family” rating. 


Cast: Gary Cooper, Loretta Young, William Demarest, Dan 





Duryea. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fairly amusing Not recommended No 





Bewitched— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Arch Oboler. 
This is the weird story of a girl with two personalities—one good 
and one evil—and of her struggle against the latter, even to the 
shadow of the electric chair, from which she is finally freed by 
hypnotism. Vividly presenting the anguish, horror, and result- 
ing tragedy of mental illness, the picture is depressing in the 
extreme. The various roles are well taken, and the production is 
good. Cast: Phyllis Thaxter, Edmund Gwenn, Henry H 
Daniels, Jr., Horace McNally. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Conflict — Warner Brothers. Direction, Curtis Bernhardt. This 
murder story is well written, well directed, and well acted. The 
criminal leaves a clue enabling a psychologist to assist the police 
in leading him into his own conviction. Cast: Humphrey 
Bogart, Alexis Smith, Sydney Greenstreet, Rose Hobart. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Not recommended No 





Divorce— Kay Francis—J. Bernerd—Monogram. Direction, Wil- 
liam Nigh. The entertainment value of this sophisticated 
social drama lies in its good acting, well-written dialogue, beau- 
tiful home settings, and attractive costumes. The story is the 
familiar one of a vain, selfish divorcee’s attempt to break up 
the home of a former sweetheart—now happily married and 
the father of two sons. Cast: Kay Francis, Bruce Cabot, Helen 
Mack, Craig Reynolds. 
Adults 


14-18 8-14 
Diverting 


Sophisticated No 





The Great John L.—Crosby-—United Artists. Direction, Frank 
Tuttle. This biography of a great and popular _ fighter in 
the days of bare knuckles and unlimited rounds is presented 
with realism in both acting and vivid background. Excessive 
drinking and the brutality of the fights of that period limit the 
audience suitability of the film, but it will undoubtedly appeal 
to followers of this sport. Cast: Linda Darnell, Barbara Brit- 
ton, Greg McClure, Otto Kruger. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Not recommended No 


Nob Hill—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Hathaway. 
This story, of little consequence, ought to be titled The Gold 
Coast, since most of its action takes place in this famous sec- 
tion of old San Francisco. It is mildly entertaining because of 
its gaudy stage settings, and Peggy Ann Garner is appealing as 
a little Irish immigrant. Cast: George Raft, Joan Bennett, 
Vivian Blaine, Peggy Ann Garner. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Not recommended No 


Within These Walls—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Bruce 
Humberstone. Good production values fail to bring reality to 
this film, and a good cast is unable to elicit sympathy for its 
characters because the story is based upon a false premise—that 
an intelligent man, a judge versed in the ways of criminals, 
would permit his unruly son and pretty daughter to fraternize 
with the inmates when he becomes warden of a prison. Cast: 
Thomas Mitchell, Mary Anderson, Edward Ryan, Stephen 
Richards, 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 
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Looking into Legislation 


N™ legislation receiving the support of the 
Executive Committee at its May meeting in- 
cludes two health measures, both of which have 
the approval of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

S.1160 (Pepper) and H.R.2550 (Priest), com- 
panion bills, seek to “provide for, foster, and aid 
in coordinating research relating to neuropsychi- 
atric disorders; to provide for more effective 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 
of such disorders; to establish the National Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute; and for other purposes.” 

S.1099 (Pepper) and H.R.3412 and H.R.3414— 
the two House bills identical and the Senate bill 
a companion one—propose “to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to provide assistance to 
states in developing and maintaining dental 
health programs, and for other purposes.” 

Hearings were held on 8.1099 before the Sub- 
committee on Wartime Health and Education of 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 
A statement from your National chairman of Leg- 
islation was read to the committee by one of our 
Washington legislation committee members. 

The Executive Committee also reaffirmed 
former resolutions “to support in all practicable 
ways efforts that are being made to forestall in- 
flationary trends” and recommended “that the 
National Emergency Price Control Act be con- 
tinued without weakening amendments for the 
duration of the emergency.” After a long, bitter 
debate, this act is to be continued for a year, and 
appropriations are to be given to the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The Executive Committee went on record as 
urging “that action by Congress on compulsory 
peacetime conscription be delayed until a compre- 
hensive program of national preparedness has 
been formulated, until the war has been concluded, 
and until a majority of our men and women in 
the service have returned to this-.country.” 

The Woodrum Committee, which held hearings 
on this question, has recommended that some form 
of military training be adopted. Specific bills will 
come before the House Military Affairs Committee 
in the early fall. 

30th the Senate and the House have passed 
resolutions asking for an International Office of 
Education. Extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was passed by both houses of 
Congress and signed by the President. The Bretton 
Woods Monetary Agreements bill has been passed 
by the House and the Senate. And just as we go 
to press, the Senate has ratified the United Na- 
tions Charter by a large majority. The promise of 
a peaceful world is one step nearer to fulfillment. 


—CATHERINE F’. MCCLELLAN 
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Contributors 


Since his article “‘Do Women Want a Voice in the _ 
Peace?’’ was published in this magazine just a year ago, — 
WILLIAM G. CARR has played a vital part in seeing that 


all the people of this nation have a voice in the peace, 


As the consultant representing the National Education — 


Association at the San Francisco Conference, he worked 


energetically to gain the victory for education described — 


in his current article. Dr. Carr, now secretary of the 


Educational Policies Commission, has a long and im- ~ 


pressive record of service to American education. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, one of America’s best 


beloved writers, has voiced he¥ deep understanding of ~ 


human values in a long series of novels, short stories, 
artieles, and works of nonfiction, many of which have 
been translated into foreign languages. Always actively 
interested in education, Mrs. Fisher is identified with 
some of the most important ventures ever undertaken 
to advance the welfare of youth and the education of 
their guides and guardians. Her latest book is Our 
Young Folks. 


FRANCES L. ILG, M.D., noted in her own right as 
pediatrician and specialist in child development, is 
equally well known as collaborator with Arnold Gesell 
in the authoritative Infant and Child in the Culture of 
Today and other valuable books for parents. After re- 
ceiving her M.D. from Cornell University, Dr. Ilg in- 
terned at hospitals in Boston and New York and be- 
came visiting pediatrician in the child development 
clinic at the Yale School of Medicine. She has been on 
the faculty of that school for the last twelve years but 
took time out in 1936-37 to do child health work in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 





EpitH G. NEISSER, president of the Association for 
Family Living, is the author of many significant ar- 
ticles on child guidance and family relationships. She 
is a graduate of Vassar and the mother of two sons, 
ETHEL VICTOR, a staff member of the Association, has 
had much valuable professional experience as adviser 
and counselor to youth groups, parents, psychologists, 
and, recently, the Army Air Corps. She has been secre- 
tary and program chairman of her P.T.A. 


RALPH H. OJEMANN, National Congress chairman of 
Parent Education and director of the study course ‘‘The 
Family Builds the Future,’’ has long since won the high 
regard of parent-teacher members, both through his 
personal work in the organization and through his con- 
tributions to this magazine. His collaborator this 
month, LUELLA FATLAND, has been active in the Iowa 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for many years and 
is now president of District 8. She combines with ease 
the twin roles of parent and community leader. 


BoNARO W. OVERSTREET’S new series, ‘‘Life Is Your 
Working Material,’’ begins in this issue and will con- 
tinue through the magazine year. Her readers are re- 
ferred also to the review of her latest book, Freedom’s 
People, which appears in “Books in Review,’’ page 30. 
It is enough to announce to them that this book is based 
on ‘“‘Quality People for a Free Society,” a series which 
the National Parent-Teacher had the honor to publish 
some months ago. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for this 
month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers’: Mrs. Joseph W. Eshelman, pres- 
ident, Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers; and Mrs. 
W. M. Tierney, Short Hills Elementary School Parent-Teach- 
er Association, and Mrs. Harold D. Steward, president, New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


This month’s cover picture . ... H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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